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About 100 St. Michael’s stu- 
dents, administrators and local 
community members gathered in 
front of the campus Chapel Dec. 
1 to participate in’ the college's 
annual AIDS vigil. 

Sponsored by the seven jun- 
iors who live in the AIDS 
Awareness theme house, the cer- 
emony began with a prayer at the 
Chapel and ended in a silent pro- 
cession through the campus quad 
to the AIDS house. 

There, participants formed a 
circle and listened to the theme 


sports moments 


St. Mics 


country. — 
- The Rev. Marcel Rainville 
SSE opened the ceremony with a 
prayer on the Chapel steps. He 
asked those present to remember 
Matthew Shepard, the 21-year- 
old University of Wyoming stu- 
dent who was brutally murdered 
because he was gay. 

Shepard did not have the 
AIDS virus. 

President Marc 
vanderHeyden commended the 
AIDS house residents on their 
presentation, which brought stu- 
dents together in Alliot Hall after 






Hasiinpion who attended the 
vigil with her daughter and 
granddaughter, said the vigil con- 
tinues to move and inspire her 
every year. 

She said she hopes it helps 
students realize how precious life 
is. Duell helped to bring the 
AIDS quilt to campus in 1995. 
She had a 31-year-old son "Chip" 
Duell who died from complica- 
tions related to the AIDS virus. 

"Students need to realize 
they need prevention [against the 
AIDS virus]," she said. 


RDs living in on-campus ‘homes’ 


By Maria Delano 
Staff Editor 


Any person living in a resi- 
dence hall on campus is not 
allowed to possess alcohol, have 
overnight guests of the opposite 
sex, and items like candles, halo- 
gen lamps, toasters and coffee 
pots in his or her room. 

However, there are excep- 
tions made to some of these rules 
for resident directors (RDs) on 
campus, and for students over 
age 21 depending on where they 
live, Executive Administrative 
Assistant for Student Life and 
Housing Coordinator Sheryl 
Fleury said. 

RDs are professional paid 
employees hired by the school. 

They do not sign the housing 
and meal contract the students 
who live in housing without 


kitchens are required to sign, 
Assistant Dean of Students and 
Director of Student Life Lou 
DiMasi said 

RDs and assistant directors 
of residence life sign contracts 
with Human Resources, accord- 
ing to Megan Powers, assistant 
director of Residence Life and 
director of Alcohol Education 
and Programs. 

DiMasi said, "They can do 
their own thing. They're profes- 
sionals. As long as they're there 
when that phone rings, that's 
fine." 

Jeff Vincent, an RD in 
Alumni Hall, said that while RDs 
are not required to follow the 
rules in the housing contract 
signed by students, the RDs do 
respect the rules. 

"That doesn't mean we don't 
abide by them, they don't apply to 


us," he said. 

"We each live our lives in a 
manner in which we make the 
best decision; while respecting 
the SMC rules and polices," 
Powers said. 


“That doesn’t mean 
we don’t abide by them, 
they don’t apply to us.” 


Jeff Vincent 
resident director 


The Student Handbook and 


Code of.Conduct states that can- 
dles and incense are open flames 
and are not allowed in any resi- 
dential facilities because they are 
a fire hazard. 

Halogen lamps are also not 
permitted in any residence halls 
because the heat from the lamps 
is too intense, Fleury said. 
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Network causes 
problem for users 


By Juan Martinez-Lage 
Staff Editor 


In trying to speed up the col- 
lege's slow network this month 
by requiring users to reconfigure 
their network addresses, the 
administration may have made 
things worse instead of better, 
according to some students and 
faculty. 

_ The new server that was sup- 
posed to increase speed and effi- 
ciency crashed Nov. 30, leaving 
the entire campus without access 
to the network. — 


the semester, when students are 
working on final papers and get- 
ting ready for exams. 

"It seems that the adminis- 
tration is OK saying our comput- 
er system is functional instead of 
being top of the line, which is 
what I expect for my money. If 
this crash happens during this 
week or next week, when final 
papers are due, it is going to be a 
lot bigger problem," sophomore 


-Drew Widger said. 


Other problems have includ- 
ed 30-minute delays in logging 
onto the system, causing inter- 


: _ Tuptions | in class presentations, 


‘Online’ s 
Messenger program is the last 
straw in their ongoing frustra- 
tions with technology on campus. 

"I feel upset with the situa- 
tion,” sophomore Amy 
Chmielewski said. “AOL Instant 
Messenger is a widely used form 
of communication that saves us 
money. I've seen that the network 
is slow and something should be 
done. But, this change happened 
suddenly. We had no information 
on what was going on." 

What's worse, all these 
changes are taking place right in 
the middle of the final weeks of 


<r 


and many users losing their net- 
i work profiles, making their e 
Instant 





mail accounts and saved work 
files inaccessible. 

Information Technology (IT) 
is in charge of the server, wiring 
and network infrastructure and 
Library Information Services 
(LIS) is responsible for every- 
thing from the wall out, “users 
included," Director of LIS 
Patricia Suozzi said. 

These are two different 
departments but they have to 
cooperate, according to Rick 
Murphy, IT network and system 
administrator. 

SERVER 
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have different rights 


These rules apply to anyone 
living in the residence halls, she 
said. 

RDs abide by the same safe- 
ty regulations as the students, 
Vincent said. 

"For anything involving 
safety, we generally apply the 
same code as in the building. I'm 
a member of this community. I 
respect what goes on in the build- 
ing," he said. 

Cookware such as coffee 
pots and toasters are not allowed 
in the dorms because they are 
also considered a potential fire 
hazard. However, they are 
allowed in the apartments and 
townhouses because the kitchen 
area of an apartment or town- 
house is a smaller living area in 
comparison to a whole floor or 
wing of a dorm, Fleury said. 

"It would be much harder to 


smell something burning if you 
were in your friend's room four 
doors down in a dorm than if you 
were in the smaller space of an 
apartment,” she said. 

The student handbook also 
states that "guests of the opposite 
sex are allowed in residence liv- 
ing areas and apartments Sunday 
through Thursday 9 a.m. to 1 
a.m., and on Friday and Saturday 
9 a.m. to2 a.m. Overnight guests 
of the opposite sex are not per- 
mitted." 

An exception is made for 
RDs who are married, Fleury 
said. 

They are full-time employ- 
ees of the college and the college 
offers them an apartment to live 
in with their families. 


RESIDENCE LIFE 
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Monday, Nov. 8, 1999 
12:03 a.m. Drug violation in 
Joyce Hall. 

8:20 a.m. Towed vehicle at 
Founders Hall. 
4:05 p.m. Motor vehicle acci- 
dent at Founders Hall. 

7:50 p.m. Power outage in the 
200s townhouses. 


Tuesday, Nov. 9, 1999. 
1:39 a.m. Drunkeness in Joyce 
Hall. 
2:38 a.m. Vandalism in Ryan 
Hall. 
9:35 a.m. Towed vehicle at 
McCarthy Arts Center. 
1:35 p.m. Towed vehicle at 
Founders Hall. 
6:01 p.m. Larceny or theft at 
Ross Sports Center. 
8:52 p.m. Motor vehicle assis- 
tance on Route 15. 


Wednesday, Nov. 10, 1999 
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7:48 am. Towed vehicle at 
Founders Hall. 


4:31 p.m. Motor vehicle assis- _ 


tance on Route 15. 
4:46 p.m. Motor vehicle assis- _ 
tance at Klein Hall. 


Thursday, Nov. 11, 1999 


8:10 a.m. Disorderly conduct at _ 


McCarthy Arts Center. 

8:30 a.m. Special event at the — 
Chapel. 

11:55 a.m. Disorderly conduct 
at Senior Hall. : 
6:30 p.m. Noise complaint at _ 
the Tarrant Center. 


7:55 p.m. Parking complaint at | 
‘Klein Hall. : 
11:20 p.m. Motor vehicle op 


Hon on Route 15. 


Friday, Nov. 12, 1999 


2:51 a.m. Noise complaint at _ 


Hamel Hall. 
3:15 a.m. Fire alarm at Ryan _ 


. townhouses. . 


Hall. 

3:51 a.m. Fire alarm at Alumni 
Hall. 

11:01 a.m. Towed vehicle « at 
Ross Sports Center. 

3:19 p.m. Fire, North Campus. 
4:10 p.m. Dit violation in 


_ Hamel Hall. 


4:15 p.m. Larceny or theft at 


‘Klein Hall. 
_ §:43 p.m. Molical assistance at 


Alumni Hall. 
10:50 p.m. Complaint at 1003 


Seuieday: Nov. 13, 199 


3am. 911 aneee in Hamel © 


Hall. 


circumstance at Ryan Hall. 


11:17 p.m. Drunkeness i in ae : 
Hall parking lot. 
11:35 p.m. Motor vehicle 0 





ALAA = is — 


‘Ryan Hall. 


3:34 a.m. ou Hangup in 1 Hamel _ 
a Nort 
10:50 p.m. Suspicion person oO 


St. Michael’s College Security Log — 


escorple from the Nov. 8 through Nov. 16, 1999 security report. Compiled by Director of Security Peter Soons. 
‘Joyce Hall. 


tion at Ryan Hall. 
11:38 p.m. Motor vehicle oe 
tion . Kya Hall. 


Sunday, Nov. 14, 1999 
12:44 a.m. Noise o- at 


Ryan Hall. 


1:56 a.m. Odor violation in 
Ryan Hall. 


Hall. : 
22a a.m. Fire alarm i in Hodson 
Hall. 

3:24 a.m. Odor violation i in 





11:51 a.m. Medical 
the Chapel. 
2:01 ‘p.m. — at the 
















12:25 am. Harassmc mea 


11:35 p.m. Fire alee on 
— a 


_ 9:36 a.m. Disorderly conduct at 





10:46 a.m. Towed vehicle at 


Ross Sports Center. 


2: 00 bes Recovered Pree at 


5:23 p.m. “Heat call in Linnehan 


S: 19 p.m. Odor woe in 


_ Joyce Hall. 
221 am. Fire alarm i in Hodson . 
_ circumstance at Alliot Hall. 
11:23 p.m. Complaint at 


11:20 p.m. Suspicious person or 


Greensleeves. 


Johnson Avenu 





‘Tuesday, Nov. 16,1999 






he Rotunda. 
3 . p.m. — or the 








0:36 p-m. Disorderly conc 
J pooh) bo 
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Bush campaign gets free Stanford education 


Some of Bush’s top Stanford advisers also worked with first Bush pa 


By Mills Schenck 
(Stanford U.) 


(U-WIRE) STANFORD, Calif. -- 
George W. Bush is getting a 


‘Stanford education for free. ’ 


The Texas governor, gun- 
ning for the Republican presiden- 
tial nomination in 2000, has gath- 
ered a staff of more than 100 
advisers from around the country. 
Eight of the most important 
members of -that group are 
Hoover Institution fellows and 
Stanford professors. 

One of the most involved 
fellows is Martin Anderson, a 
senior fellow at Hoover who also 
advised Presidents Nixon and 
Reagan. Anderson, currently 
writing a book on presidential 
campaigns, said Bush's network 
of advisers is critical to the candi- 
date's chances. 

"Unless you have an army of 
intellectuals," he said, "you are 
not going to win a presidential 
campaign." 

All of Bush's advisers work 
in their spare time for the gover- 
nor, and none are paid. Their 
work is done primarily through 
phone and e-mail correspon- 
dence, as well as in their meet- 
ings with Bush. All of their dis- 
cussions are confidential. 

The relationship has both 


benefits and drawbacks for the 
University. 

Professors, who advise can- 
didates, bring back valuable 
political experience that can 
enhance their work and student 
learning, Williamson Evers, a 
Hoover research fellow and Bush 
education adviser, said. 

But some fear a Bush win in 
2000 will lead to a mass exodus 
of Stanford professors to appoint- 
ments in Washington. 

Evers downplays that threat. 

"No one has any idea as to 
who will be asked or who will 
leave. It is quite possible that no 
one will leave," he said. 

None of the Stanford advis- 
ers will even face that choice if 
Bush doesn't win next November. 

To improve his chances of 
victory, the governor courted 
Stanford minds before he decided 
to run. 

Bush's assembly of the 
Hoover fellows took shape in 
March 1998 when Business 
Prof.essor George Shultz invited 
10 fellows, including Economics 
Professors Michael Boskin and 
John Taylor, Hoover Senior 
Fellow Martin Anderson, Senior 
Research Fellow Annelise 
Anderson and Political Science 
Professor Condoleezza Rice to 
his Palo Alto home to discuss 


political issues with Bush: 

"We thought he was terrific. 
Everyone was very impressed, 
Anderson said. 

In July 1998, Bush invited 
Rice; Boskin,; . Schultz: and 
Anderson to the governor's man- 
sion in Austin for the first, of 
many Texas meetings. 

Anderson said the four spent 
the day with the governor and 
agreed to help him set up a poli- 
cy shop. 

In time, those meetings grew 
to include hundreds of experts 
from around the country, whom 
Bush would ask for advice on 
issues ranging from the environ- 
ment to the federal budget. 

Evers described the meetings 
as informal gatherings in which 
advisers discuss the central 
aspects of important issues. 

"{Bush] can integrate infor- 
mation he gets in briefings and 
papers into a conclusion without 
a lot of trouble. He has lots of 
ideas of his own," Evers said. 

Bush's policy network now 
consists of three main groups - 
foreign affairs, economy and 
budget and domestic policy - in 
addition to a permanent staff in 
Austin. 

Rice, who stepped down as 
provost last year, serves as the 
chief foreign affairs and defense 


‘comparatively small ede of 


adviser. i 

Both Steve Forbes anid: U. S. 
Sen. John McCain, Bush's two 
top Republican challengers, have 


advisers. oy 
_ Members olutheasieneags 


group said for Bush, the benefits 


of a wide network are evident. 
"He is able to confidently put 
forth his ideas on issues and he is 
backed by experts," Evers said.. 
With the support and input of 
so many intellectuals, Anderson 
compares: Bush's campaign to 


those of Kennedy, Nixon and 


Reagan. 

Many of Bush's current 
advisers have had significant 
political experience already. 
Taylor and Rice advised Bush's 
father when he was. president, 
while Boskin chaired President 
Bush's Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

Bush's other Stanford advis- 
ers are both Senior Hoover 
Fellows: Edward Lazear is an 
economics professor, and John 
Cogan is a public policy profes- 
sor. 

Anderson said the group's 
members enjoy working as advis- 
ers. 

"These people will give 
advice to anyone who asks for it," 
says Anderson. "The problem is 


Student in critical condition after Texas bonfire collapse 


By Kimberly Gentile 
(U. Texas-Austin) 


(U-WIRE) AUSTIN, Texas 

A 19-year-old Texas A&M 
student who was injured in the 
school's tragic bonfire collapse 
remains hospitalized in critical 
condition as operations to save 
his life continue. 

Freshman John Comstock 
underwent two surgeries Dec. 1 
to remove decaying cells on his 
body which could become infec- 


tious, family friend the Rev. 
Philip Postell said. 

In the same week, doctors at 
College Station Medical Center 
amputated part of Comstock’s leg 
and removed infected tissue from 
his stomach. 

"The fact that they're keep- 
ing him alive this long is reassur- 
ing, but it's tough," Postell, presi- 
dent of the Jesuit College 
Preparatory School in Dallas, 
which Comstock attended, said. 
"There's only so much upbeat 


energy you can maintain and 
after a while you say, 'This is 
God's will and it's OK." 

Postell said Comstock has 
been unconscious since the Nov. 
18 accident that killed 12 stu- 
dents and injured 27 others. 

He added that Comstock's 
legs were badly damaged in the 
collapse and he also suffered a 
broken wrist. 

"For two days now I've been 
expecting a call saying this is it - 
- I'm relieved and surprised that 


the phone calls haven't been the 
ultimate notice. I don't think he 
could take a turn worse than he is 
now," he said. 

Postell said doctors have 
been realistic and have told 
Comstock's parents to expect 
anything. 

An A&M plane brought 
Comstock's brother, Chris 
Comstock, a senior at the U.S. 
Naval Academy, to be with his 
family in College Station Dec. 5. 
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RDs not required to follow 
residence-hall regulations 


Ben and Jerry’s may sell 


By Karen Pelkey 
Staff Editor 


Ben and Jerry’s Homemade 
Inc., the biggest ice cream seller 
in the state and one of the largest 
in the nation, is considering an 
offer to sell the company. 

On Dec. 2, the Waterbury- 
based company announced Ben 
and Jerry's has received indica- 
tions of interest to acquire the 
company. 

Although Public Relations 
Manager Chrystie Heimert 
declined to comment specifically 
on the details and gave no names 
of the interested parties, she 
directed attention toward the 
press release, which said the 
company's Board of Directors 
has not decided on whether to 
sell the "Vermont's Own" ice 
cream company. 

Company creators Ben 
Cohen and Jerry Greenfield have 


marketed their product since 
1978, when they converted a 
Burlington gas station into a cor- 
ner ice cream store. 

Since then, the company has 
grown tremendously. 

Ben and Jerry's products are 
distributed nationwide and in 
selected foreign countries in 
supermarkets, grocery stores, 
convenience stores, franchise 
Ben and Jerry's scoop shops, 
restaurants, and other venues, a 
recent press release said. 

The company's policy is to 
be an independent Vermont- 
based company focused on its 
three-part corporate mission, the 
press release said. 

This mission emphasizes 


product quality, economic 
reward and a commitment to the 
community. 


The company contributes 
seven and a half percent of its 
profits before taxes to charity. 


WTO protested in Seattle 


Compiled from news reports 


Thousands. of protesters 


clogged Seattle streets Nov. 30, 
blocking the major intersections 
around the site of the 135-nation 
World Trade Organization global 
conference. 

The protesters blockaded the 
U.N. Secretary General Kofi 
Annan and Secretary of State 
Madeline Albright from making 
it to the meeting's opening ses- 
sions. 

The protest, during which 
Seattle police fired tear and pep- 
per gases to subdue the some- 
times violent crowds, forced 
local authorities to declare a state 
of emergency in Seattle, accord- 
ing to Mayor Paul Schell. 

Schell also imposed a city 
curfew, from 7 p.m. (10 p.m. 
EST) to 7:30 a.m. (10:30 a.m. 
EST). 


Angry protesters wrecked 


_ police cars and city buses, and 
-smashed downtown storefronts. 


Washington Gov. Gary 


‘Locke called in at least 200 


unarmed National Guard mem- 
bers and up to 300 state troopers 
to provide relief for weary 
Seattle police. 

Protesters say the WTO sets 
unfair global trade rules and con- 
sider only the needs of giant 
multinational corporations at the 
expense of protecting environ- 
mental and worker rights. 

The demonstrations proved 
a major setback for President 
Clinton in his efforts to convince 
skeptical Americans of the bene- 
fits of free trade. 

After waiting several hours 
to see if the crowds would dis- 
perse, WTO officials finally can- 
celed its opening speeches and 
declared the protesters had won 
the first round. 


Local officer charged with DWI 


Compiled from news reports 


An off-duty Burlington 
police officer was cited for drunk 
driving after crashing his car 
early Sunday morning in 
Charlotte, State Police said. 

Sgt. Andi Higbee, 30, has 
been put on administrative leave 
with pay while the Burlington 
Police Department internally 
reviews the charge,according to 
the Burlington Free Press. 

Higbee, of Charlotte, was 
driving on Spear Street early 
Sunday morning when his car 
left the road and struck a utility 
pole, Burlington Police said. 

Higbee suffered minor 
injuries. State police processed 


him for driving while intoxicat- 
ed, and he is scheduled to appear 
in in court on Dec. 7. 

State police Sgt. Bill Merritt 

declined to release Higbee’s 
blood-alcohol level to The 
Burlington Free Press. 
“Higbee has worked for the 
Burlington Police Department 
since 1989 and was promoted to 
sergeant in April. 

He was an investigator for 
the Chittenden Unit for Special 
Investigators for several years. 

No Burlington police officer 
has been charged with DWI, but 
in several instances officers were 
charged with simple assault or 
unlawful mischief, Burlington 
Police Department Commander 
Glen Button said. 


Rules regarding such issues as alcohol, candles, 
halogen lamps, and parietals do not apply to RDs 


RESIDENCE LIFE 
cont. from cover 


"This is their home," she 
said. 

"Most have been out of their 
family homes for years,” Fleury 
said. 

Vincent lives in an apart- 
ment in Alumni hall with his wife 
and four- month-old daughter. 

"I'm a 30-year-old adult, not 
a student," he said. 

Students consider St. 
Michael’s to be their own home 
as well. 

"Sometimes when I go home 
for breaks, I think of coming 
back here as coming home,” he 
said. 


"Tf it were 1:30 in the 
morning and the RA 
knew the parent was in 
the room, the RA could 
call the RD and knock on 
the resident's door and 


say ‘This is not OK.'" 


Sheryl Fleury, 
executive administrative 
assistant for student life 
and housing coordinator 





“Two-thirds of our year is 
spent here,” junior Chris Horan 
said. 

RDs who are not married 
should apply by the parietals 
rule, Fleury said. 

These rules would also be in 
effect for students if a male par- 
ent came to visit his daughter or a 
female parent to visit her son, 
Fleury said. 

"If a parent wanted to come 
up and stay, that would be ques- 
tionable," she said. 

"If it were 1:30 in the morn- 
ing and the RA knew the parent 
was in the room, the RA could 
call the RD and knock on the res- 
ident's door and say 'This is not 
OK, '" Fleury said. 

The Residence Life staff 
may work with the parent to try 
and find an alternate place to 
stay. 

This would be done for the 
comfort of the parent as well as 
the roommates and floor mates, 
Fleury said. 

"Anyone can say, ‘Your 
father entered my room last 
night.' Stories and rumors can 
start," she said. 

These rules would also apply 
in certain cases if a sibling of the 
opposite sex came to visit, 
depending on the sibling's age, 
Fleury said. 

"There are differences if its a 
4-year-old brother than a 16- 


year-old brother,” she said. 

The college's rule on alcohol 
states, "Only those of legal drink- 
ing age may have and consume 
alcohol in townhouses, graduate 
and apartment type housing. 
Consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages is prohibited in the remain- 
der of campus housing." 

Alcohol is not allowed in 
the quad and the 400s townhous- 
es or other double and single 
room residence halls such as 
Senior, Salmon, St. Joe's, 
Founders and the residence halls 
on North Campus, Powers said. 

Areas of housing that are 
designated GREAT housing can 
be found in parts of all these 
halls. 

If a student was 21 years old, 
but was living in one of those 
areas, he or she would not be 
allowed to keep alcoholic bever- 
ages in his or her room, she said. 

By living in GREAT 
Housing, students sign a contract 
stating they will not use or abuse 


alcohol and other drugs in their | 


living environment. 

The contract also states stu- 
dents will not bring the negative 
effects of alcohol and drug use 
back to their living environment 
if they chose to use or abuse alco- 
hol or other drugs somewhere 
else, Powers said. 

It is recommended that stu- 
dents don't bring alcohol into a 
GREAT Housing community, 
Fleury said. 

"GREAT Housing means 
that you won't be walking out of 
your room into vomit," she said. 

For GREAT housing, the 
policies are slightly different 
depending on where the students 
live. 

Hodson Hall, apartment 
housing for juniors and seniors 
who may be 21, also houses 
GREAT students. 

"If a student is 21 years old 
and lives in Hodson Hall, which 
houses GREAT Housing stu- 
dents, he or she is permitted to 
have alcohol as he or she lives in 
an area of campus where alcohol 
is allowed," Powers said. 

Fleury agreed there are rea- 
sonable guidelines governing 
alcohol use on campus. 

"If you're 21 and you want to 
have a bottle of wine with a 
Thanksgiving dinner, we're not 
going to stop you," Fleury said. 

RDs are of legal age, and 
their housing in the quad is con- 
sidered apartment type housing, 
so they are allowed to keep alco- 
hol in their living areas. 

RD housing is the only 
housing in the quad that is apart- 
ment style, Fleury said. 

However, if an RD were to 
drink so much that it severely 
affected his or her behavior, the 


RD could lose his or her job, 
Fleury said. 

"If they go beyond and have 
negative behavior, they're gone. 
There's a common sense. They 
know," she said. 

The administration hopes 
that the RDs use good character 
when it comes to making deci- 
sions about drinking in their own 
apartments. 


"Is there a double stan- 
dard? Yes, and I think 
there should be." 


Lou DiMasi 

assistant dean of 
students and director of 
student life 


It is up to the RDs to do their 
job effectively, DiMasi said. 

"Discretion is the key here," 
he said. 

RDs are not allowed to drink 
on the job or when on duty, he 
said. 

"If an RD is standing in their 
doorway with an open can of 
beer, I've got a problem with 
that," DiMasi said. 

An RDs job is 24 hours a day 
and they don't really get a break 
from it, Fleury said. 

“The life of an RD is like liv- 
ing in a glass house,” she said. 
“Everybody sees what they do. 
Everyone knows their business,” 
she said. 

Vincent agreed with Fleury. 

"Our job is our home. Work 
and home are always," Vincent 
said. 

"We spend an equal amount 
of time in the dorms as an RD 
does when we're here during the 
school year," Horan said. 

With all that the RDs put 
into the college and the students, 
it is acceptable that they are not 
restricted to the same rules that 
students are, DiMasi said. 

Junior Bethany Rice said 
RDs shouldn't be forced to abide 
by the same rules as students, but 
should follow them to a degree 
because of the professional 
nature of their jobs. 

"On one hand, they should 
be allowed to have a private and 
personal life, but on the other 
hand, they are representatives of 
the St. Michael's College com- 
munity and should uphold its 
standards," she said. 

DiMasi recognizes the dis- 
crepancy, and believes it should 
be there. 

"Is there a double standard? 
Yes, and I think there should be," 
he said. 
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Special needs students seek out help when necessary 


By Kim McCray 
and Abigail Hartshorn 
Staff Editors 


While St. Michael's follows 
the Americans with Disabilities 
Act (ADA) federal guidelines, 
the responsibilities for seeking 
out resources falls on individual 
students, Associate Dean Edward 
Mahoney, said. 

Disabilities effect 7 to 8 per- 
cent of St. Michael's students. 
They include anything docu- 
mented under the ADA regula- 
tions. 

The Americans with 
Disabilities Act of 1990 defines a 
disabled individual as a person 
with a physical or mental impair- 
ment which restricts one or many 
important "life activities" and 
possesses a record of his or her 
impairment or is looked at as 
having certain impairment(s). 

As the regulations recognize, 
disabilities are more than just 
physical handicaps. Some stu- 
dents have physical needs, while 
others have learning disabilities. 

"I am surprised and pleased 
that St. Michael's-has such a con- 
siderable population of students 
with special needs; it has more 
than doubled since my first year," 
senior Maria Rinaldi said. 

The population of students 


with special needs reflects a rise. 


in society's reported disabilities, 
Mahoney said. 

However, this does not influ- 
ence the admissions process. St. 
Michael's neither accepts nor 
declines students based on their 
special needs. 

St. Michael's accommodates 
students' needs in a variety of 
ways. 

"We try to accommodate 
every student the best we can so 
that they can be academically and 
socially successful at St. 
Michael's," Katie Antos, assistant 
director of residence life, said. 


Holiday gifts as unique as you are. 
Bring your favorite photos into Kinko's to make 
one-of-a-kind personalized cards and gifts. 


Students must first make the 
college aware of their special 
needs. Then the school works 
with them on an individual basis. 

"Every case is so individual- 
ized, it's hard to have an over- 
sweeping policy," Antos said. 

The school tries to accom- 
modate students, doing every- 
thing from installing bed shakers 
for hearing-impaired students to 
matching special needs students 
with a specific adviser prepared 
to.help them, Mahoney said. 

"We try to take special note 
of these students and connect 
them with the proper resources," 
he said. 

"All the academic buildings 
are handicapped accessible," 
Mahoney said. However, only 
parts of McCarthy are accessible 
from the outside entrances. 

"The interior of McCarthy is 
an absolute nightmare," Pedrotty 
said. 

Rinaldi also feels frustrated 
by McCarthy's design. "I spend a 
lot of time in McCarthy and it 
disappoints me that I cannot go 
up to my teachers’ offices or the 
rehearsal rooms because there is 
no elevator in the building," 
Rinaldi said. 

When planning semester 
schedules, the Registrar's office 
considers the location of classes 
for students with mobility prob-_ 
lems. Classes for these students 
are generally scheduled in easy- 
to-access buildings, such as St. 
Edmund's Hall. 

There are a number of 
accommodations that can be 
made for students with special 
needs. These range from alterna- 
tive forms of testing to textbooks 
on tape. 

The 


Student | Resource 


Center offers a support group for ~ 


students with learning disabili- 
ties. The Writing Center and peer 
tutoring offices are available to 
all students. Even though these 
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~ Photo by Jen Calkins 


Freshman class president, Danny Perry, pictured exiting the library, lives in the 400s because of the handi- 


capped accessibility. 


resources are available, students 
must be willing to seek them out, 
Mahoney said. 

“The teachers and adminis- 
tration at St. Michael's are won- 
derful. Whether it is allowing 
more time for me to finish an 
exam or changing a classroom to 
a more convenient location, they 
are always” willing | id help,” 
Rinaldi said) 

Although minimal handi- 
capped-accessible housing exists 
in proportion to regular housing, 
physical plant anticipates the day 
when the quad will also become 
accessible to all students, Tim 
Pedrotty, physical plant director, 
said. 

"Whenever we do work, we 
make it meet handicapped 
requirements," Pedrotty said. 

He said this is why there are 
handicapped-accessible _ bath- 
rooms in residence halls not cur- 
rently accessible. 
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There are certain areas of 
housing designated for students 
with special needs, Sheryl Fleury, 
student life executive assistant, 
said. The limited designated 
housing for students with special 
needs is difficult for those stu- 
dents because they cannot live 


with their C Eee ley 


a 


Generally, ~ freshmen 








an 
‘sophomores in wheelchairs live 


in the 400s townhouses. 

Freshman Class President 
Danny Perry lives in the 400s 
with all sophomores. Living in 
the 400s makes it difficult for 
him to reach freshmen in the 
quad, Perry said. "I resented the 
fact that I couldn't be around 
other freshmen," he said. 

Juniors and seniors requiring 
handicapped-accessible housing 
usually live in 100s, 200s and 
300s townhouses specifically 
modified. for handicapped stu- 


tae a in Brat way we — 


dents. Students with other spe- 
cial needs go through room draw 
and select their rooms. Physical — 
plant modifies these rooms 
according to each student's spe- E 
cific needs. ey es 
"We get with the students, 
find out what their needs are. and 













needs, “environmental 
such as winter conditions mus 
also be taken into consideration = 

Physical plant meets individ-~" 
ually with special needs student " } 
before winter, obtains a copy of 
their schedule and makes it a pri- 
ority to have walkways clear for 
easy mobility, Pedrotty said. 

"It is difficult to get eee 
paths when it is snowy or icy," 
Rinaldi said. 

“Tt’s as challenging for us as 
it is for them, but it is well worth 
it,” Pedrotty said * 
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News 





By Victoria Welch 
Staff Writer 


Nine St. Michael's students, 
with Marta Umanzor and Sister 
Miriam Ward, joined 12,000 pro- 
testers from across the country in 
a Vigil at Fort Benning in Georgia 
to protest the School of the 
Americas on Nov. 21. 

Umanzor and six students 
crossed onto federal property, an 
offense that could have resulted 
in arrest. 

The School of the Americas 
Watch, formed in 1990 by Rev. 
Roy Bourgeois, organizes the 


annual vigil. 
Seniors Kim Carvalho, 
Devon Ayers, Angela 


MacWhinnie, Sheila Carey, Matt 
Erickson, junior Amy Triolo, 
sophomore Ryan O'Sullivan, 
freshman Ailla Wasstrom-Welz, 
and SIS student Diana Sergueeva 
joined Umazor and Ward in the 
travel to the vigil. 
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Six SMC students risked arrest in Columbus, Ga. 


Carey said she was struck by 
the emotions it evoked. 

"There were three people 
onstage, singing the names of 
those who had been killed and 
their ages. The number of infants 
murdered, nameless children; 
And we would raise our hands in 
memory. It was highly emotion- 
al," Carey said. 

Umazor said the vigil began 
at noon with a funeral proces- 
sion. Protesters carried crosses 
bearing the names of men, 
women, and children killed by 
suspected SOA graduates, and 
members at the front of the pro- 
cession carried coffins, both full- 
sized and child-sized. 

When the __— procession 
reached the gates to the fort at 
approximately 12:30 p.m., 4,408 
protesters "crossed the line" onto 
federal property, Carey said. Six 
St. Michael's students crossed 
with Umazor, while the remain- 
ing three stayed outside. 


Photo by Sister Miriam Ward 


All of the SMC students who attended the rally are sitting on the steps of their hotel 


in Columbus, Ga. 


"I didn't cross the line, some 
people had to stay outside so they 
could provide support for those 
who did cross," Carey said. "If 
they had gotten in trouble, we 
would have been there to help out 
legally. All nie of us couldn't 
cross." 

When the protesters crossed 
the line, they had no idea of what 
to expect from the military 
inside. They had prepared to 
nonviolently resist any attempts 
to remove them from the base the 
night before, Carey said. 

"We knew that we could be 
dragged back to the buses by the 
military," she said. 

However, upon crossing the 
line, the base failed to attempt to 
remove the protesters. "They 
came out to the protesters and 
told them that no arrests would 
be made, everyone could stay the 
night, stay a week, they didn't 
care," Carey said. "But they 
made it clear that they would pro- 
vide no food, no water, no health 
care if anything happened." 

Umazor said she left around 
6 p.m. The remaining two stu- 
dents, Wasstnon-Welz and 
Triolo, were prepared to stay the 
night. They remained on the 
base until an hour later, when the 
military police came out to the 
protesters and said that they 
would begin removing and 


| arresting protesters shortly. 


"They came up to a very old ‘ 
man first," Carey said. "He was 
dragged to one of the busses, and 
once the man was on the steps, 
dropped him. The girls decided 
they would go as far as they 
could without getting arrested, so 
they left." 

Umazor said the support of 
students and faculty in the days 
before the vigil made a great 
impact in what she was doing by 
crossing the line. 

"I felt like there were so 
many people supporting me," she 





said. "People wrote me e-mails 





"There were veterans, priests, 
Courtesy of Kim Carvalho 


The St. Michael’s students who went to Georgia made signs for the 


protest. 





saying 'I will be praying for you 
when you cross the line.’ It felt 
like my students were with me." 

Both Umazor and Carey said 
they felt the vigil showed the 
political awareness of the college 
generation, and that it would 
have a major impact in future 
action. 

"As a professor and a peace- 
maker, I realized this event really 
inspired students," Umazor said. 
"They have had nothing to fight 
for. This was it. Students from 
different colleges cheered for 
each other. They lifted a torch 
for each other." 

The amount of people who 
attended the rally was impressive 
to Carey. 

"It was very gratifying to see 
so many different people there 
for one cause," Carey said. 


nuns, gay rights activists, main- 
stream students, so many differ- 
ent reasons; it was amazing to 
Sees 

The decision to attend the 
vigil raised questions at St. 
Michael's, where a heated debate 
prior to the trip raised the ques- 
tion of whether or not student 
funds should be allocated to stu- 
dents planning on committing a 
federal crime. 

Umanzor said the vigil 
affected her not only as a peace- 
maker, but a native El Salvadoran 


as well. 
“As an El Salvadoran 
woman, I feel grateful,” 


Umanzor said. “They [the pro- 
testers] make a great difference 
in our world policy. Thank you 
on behalf of my people in El 
Salvador,” she said. 


SMC residents forced to evacuate their theme house again 


By Kate Bannon 
Staff Writer 


The residents of 2 Johnson 
Ave. were again forced to evacu- 
ate their home after a carbon 
monoxide detector went off in 
the basement on Nov. 15. 

The alarm went off at about 
11:35 p.m. because the wind 
back drafted down the chimney 
and blew the pilot light out, Tim 
Pedrotty, director of physical 
plant, said. 

There were high levels of 
carbon monoxide in the base- 
ment and on the top floor, 
Pedrotty said. 

Carbon monoxide is known 
as the "senseless death" because 
you can't see, smell, or taste it, 
Mary Masson, a Health Services 
nurse practitioner, said. 

Carbon monoxide displaces 
the oxygen in one’s body and can 
cause different side effects 
depending on the amount that is 
in the air, Masson said. 

If there is less than 10% of 


carbon monoxide in the air there 
are no side effects but the higher 
the level the greater the risk of 
death, Masson said. 

If the level of carbon 
monoxide reaches more than 
20% then one can experience 
headaches, dizziness, confusion, 
and nausea. 

"It's scary any time carbon 
monoxide is in the house," 
Pedrotty said. 

The residents from 2 
Johnson Ave. were not allowed 
to stay at their house that night. 

Rooms were available at the 
Days Inn for the nine juniors that 
live there, Peter Soons, director 
of security sid. 

This was very inconvenient 
to many of the girls who had 
early classes and exams to take in 
the morning. 

"It is an inconvenience any- 
time you are displaced from your 
house," Marilyn Arsenault,resi- 
dent, said. 

_ The next night was optional 
for the residents. They could 


either stay at the house or stay 
another night at the Days Inn. All 
the students decided to stay one 
more night in the hotel. 

"The reason why we didn't 
stay there the second night was 
because some of us still hadn't 
talked to our parents and we 
wanted to make sure everything 
was safe," Elizabeth White, resi- 
dent, said. 

Since the incident many pre- 
cautions have taken place to 
ensure that the house is safe, 
Pedrotty said. 

More smoke detectors and 
carbon monoxide detectors were 
placed in the house along with a 
new chimney that is now higher 
than the roof to make sure that 
this does not happen again, said 
Pedrotty. 

The residents at the house 
said that everyone was very help- 
ful. 

"Everybody who worked 
with us went to all ends to make 
sure we felt safe in our house," 
Ericka Kane, resident, said. 





photo by Jen Calkins 
The residents of 2 Johnson Ave. have had to evacuate their home sev- 
eral times this semester. 
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Credit card companies continually solicit students 


By April Patti 
and Alethea Renzi 
Staff Editors 


When the telephone rings, 
students expect it to be a friend, 
their mother, or their significant 
other. They’re often surprisd- 
when they pick up the phone only 
to realize a credit card company 
is on the other end. 

Since September, many St. 
Michael's students have received 
sales calls from credit card com- 
panies like Citibank Visa, GTE 
Visa, and Discover. 

Senior Jean Osborne said she 
received several calls from credit 
card companies this semester. 

"They just assume I want it 
and ask for verification of infor- 
mation about me," she said. 

She said the telemarketers 
ask for her by name and she did 
not give out her school phone 
number this semester. 

Sophomore Katie Collar said 
she often receives similar calls. 

"I usually hang up right 
when they start talking. I don't 
pay attention because I don't 
want a credit card," she said. 

Collar did not question 
where the companies received 
her number because she is used to 
getting calls at home, she said. 

Marty Lemer, president of 


Overtime officers enforce school’s ‘ Zero 


By Lauren Grosso 
Staff Writer 


The increased number of 
police on campus this semester is 
largely because the Stop Teen 
Alcohol Risk Team (START 
Team), whose overtime police 


officers join together Friday and » 


Saturday nights and patrol cam- 
pus areas where illegal activity 
may occur, Director Security 
Peter Soons and Dean of Students 
and Vice President of Academic 
Affairs Mike Samara said. 

The START Team receives 
funding from state grants, and its 
main objective is to issue cita- 
tions to underage drinkers, Soons 
said. Even though Vermont's 
zero tolerance policy for under- 
age drinking may not always be 
broken by St. Michael's students, 
the START Team patrols areas 
where the illegal activity may 
occur, Samara said. 

Police issued sophomore 
Nikki Pirrello a citation, which 
they told her was an arrest on 
paper after police broke up a 
party she was at, she said. She 
was not drinking, she said. 

Police told the partygoers 
neighbors had called them to 
‘campus because the party was too 
noisy, Pirrello said. 

"It should have been handled 
by security; the police are taking 
their liberties too far," Pirrello 
said. 

Samara said local police step 
in to control situations school 
security officers feel are too large 
to handle alone. 

"We don't initiate calls, we 
have our own security source," 
Samara said. 


American Student Lists (ASL), a 
company that compiles student 
lists, said ASL receives lists from 
college fraternities, sororities, 
public compilations, school ring 
companies and students who 
compile lists themselves. 

"We know that if someone 
sends us a list or listing it's public 
information," Lerner said. 

He said the company pays 
10 to 15 cents per name. 

Once ASL receives a list, it 
sends a check to the individual 
who sent them the information. 
ASL then sells the list to 
Teleservices Direct, a company 
that sells the lists to various cred- 
it card companies. 

Lerner said he does not feel 
it is wrong to buy lists from stu- 
dents, even if the college does not 
make the names and numbers of 
its students public record. 

He said ASL keeps records 
of who sells the name, but would 
not comment on how ASL 
received a list of St. Michael's 
students. He would not confirm 
that the company even had the 
list. 

The Discover company buys 
its lists from either ASL or 
Educational List Services, Kathy 
Edwards, a Discover representa- 
tive, said. 

A representative from the 


School officials will call 
police only when they are unable 
to break up large gatherings, 
security is shorthanded or a stu- 
dent needs transportation to ACT 
One, Samara said. 

Police patrol on campus is a 
good thing, he said, and along 
with Security and-the residence 
life staff, alcohol abuse is being 
tackled. 

"Enforcement is done in a 
preventative mode not only at St. 
Michael's but throughout 
Vermont, so people will think 
twice [before drinking],’ Samara 
said. 

The under-21 drinking law 
has been effective since the mid- 
1980s, Soons said. 

While the law has not 
changed, its enforcement is 
increasingly tougher, he said. 

A zero tolerance policy for 
underage alcohol use on campus 
within the past three years is "a 
response to deaths in recent years 
in accidents involving alcohol," 
Soons said. 

Two alcohol-related deaths 
at St. Michael's in the late 1980's 
confirm that alcohol can be dead- 
ly, Samara said. 

One St. Michael's student 
fell to his death from a fourth 
floor window in the quad after 
consuming several shots of alco- 
hol, Samara said. 

Another student fell down a 
flight of stairs in Founders Hall 
after drinking heavily, and later 


~ died, he said. 


Samara is concerned about- 
seeing alcohol use turn into 
abuse, because “abuse is the 
obstacle in learning," he said. 

Between 1998-1999 at least 


Educational List Services (ESL) 
Illinois office said ESL did not 
have the St. Michael's list. He 
would not comment on how ESL 
acquires its lists. 

"It's a moot point, and none 


“All kinds of folks work- 


ing in offices have access 
to lists. We are not 
aware of anyone selling 
them. We truly safe- 
guard the lists.” 


Michael Samara 
dean of students and 
vice president for 
academic affairs 


of your business," he said. 

The company's lists are com- 
piled from published directories, 
Paul Boulaind, a representative 
from ESL's Florida office, said. 

He said they cannot obtain 
any names unless there is pub- 
lished public information. He 
said ESL does not buy lists from 
students. 

Registrar John Sheehey said 
multiple offices on campus have 
student lists. 

"Almost every office here 
that has anything to do with stu- 
dents requires lists of student 
information," he said. 


“Members of the campus 
community are not only 
responsible to campus 
policy but also to the 
laws of Vermont.” 


Peter Soons 
director of Security 


50 college students died in alco- 
hol-related activities across the 
country, and that is one college 
student death nearly every week- 
end, Samara said. 

In addition to these preven- 
tive measures, regular on-duty 
police officers patrol the campus 
daily, Colchester Police said. 

The officers do routine 
checks and respond to calls cam- 
pus from students or neighbors of 
the college, police said. 


He also said people who 
work in those offices and even 
people just walking by could 
have access to the lists. 

Michael Samara, dean of stu- 
dents and vice president for aca- 
demic affairs, agreed, but said the 
lists were not so easy to obtain. 

"All kinds of folks working 
in offices have access to lists. We 
are not aware of anyone selling 
them. We truly safeguard the 
lists," he said. 

Samara said the school is 
working through the Student 
Association to document tele- 
marketing calls. 

According to the St. 
Michael's Student Handbook and 
Code of Conduct, "The College 
will, in the course of the school 
year, release to the public certain 
information regarded as directory 
data." | 

The directory information, 
which includes students' names, 
years, majors and phone numbers 


is public information, Sheehey — 


said. 

"Every school has to define 
what pieces of information are 
considered public information; 
this is information we consider to 
be public," he said. 

He said when a student 
applies for a job and the employ- 


er calls the college to confirm, = 





tolerance’ 


which lies between the towns of 
Colchester and Winooski, "Police 
officers have statewide jurisdic- 
tion and are welcome to patrol 
campus," Soons said. 

Samara said students who 
want more freedom without 
potential cousequcace: find this 
intrusive. 

But sophomore Michelle 
Boncek said she feels safer with 
an increased police presence on 
campus. 


"It is good to have the police. 


on campus for safety issues. I 
don't think they are intruding 
because I haven't seen them in the 
residence halls, just outside," 
Boncek said. 

Students have the right to 
deny police entry to their town- 
houses but the police may obtain 


ales - 


On the St. Michael's campus, - 


this directory information 
enables the college to do so for 
the caller. He said the college 
does not give out information 
related to students' grades or 
accounts. 

The Registrar's office does 
not give out student lists or direc- 
tory information to off-campus 
people who call requesting it, 
Sheehey said. 

If a person from the college 
contacts the company and asks 
them to stop selling the lists, they 
will do so for that year, Lerner 
said. 

"If we get a letter from 
someone at the college not to use 
the names in the future, they 
won't be used," he said. 

"We want to do what's right. 
Certainly the companies [credit 
card companies] don't want to 
call the students and harass them 
if they don't want the card. It 
costs them money, as a total 
waste." “ 
Lerner asked that the school a) 
holds ASL harmless if a student - 
becomes upset over not receiving 
credit card offers. 

"We eliminate names of peo- 


‘ ple who don't want mail. 


Believe it or not we get ae { 
letters for people that want ditect. .. 
mail, H ie said. 


a ‘warrant to. search tlie’ cues St ephe® 
criminal activity is sabes 
Soons said. 4 

"Members of the “campus t 


community are not only responsi- 


ble to campus policy but also to 
the laws of Vermont," he said. 


Punishment policies for 


underage drinking differ depend- 


ing on which police department is 
patrolling the campus, Soons 
said. ; 
The Colchester Police 
Department issues citations to 
underage drinkers to appear in 
Chittenden District Court, 
Colchester police said. 

Penalties and fines for cited 
students then differ depending on 
each case heard by the Court, 
police said. 















‘Shakespeare in Love,’ 


By Janine Hess 
Staff Writer 


Starting Jan. 24, St. 
Michael's students can venture 
outside their dorm rooms and go 
to the movies right here on cam- 
pus. 

Various faculty members will 
sponsor an upcoming College 
Film Series on campus next 
semester, free of charge and open 
to everyone. 

The series of 13 films, 
which will run Mondays at 7 p.m. 
through May 1, will be shown in 
the McCarthy Arts Center, fol- 
lowed by a discussion led by a 
faculty member. 

Journalism Professor David 
Mindich organized and coordi- 
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Faculty hopes film series will entice moviegoers 


nated the series, which will 
receive financial support from 
Academic Programs. 

The entire series is spon- 
sored by John Kenney, dean of 
the College, and each film is 
sponsored by a different St. 
Michael's faculty member. 

Academic departments that 
chose to participate in the series 
include English, Sociology, 
Modern Languages and 
Literature, Journalism and Mass 
Communication, History and 
Fine Arts. 

"The overall goal of the film 
series is to provide students 
access to some of the great 
movies of our time put in context 
by lectures from faculty,” 
Mindich said. 

“Ultimately we want stu- 


dents to have a good time, and 
learn something at the same 
time.” 

Mindich said the idea to 
organize the film series came 
after talking to faculty members 
who said some of the best times 
they had in college included 
attending film series. 

The idea of organizing the 
film series at St. Michael's 
sparked an overwhelmingly posi- 
tive response from both faculty 
and his mass communications 
classes, he said. 

Kenney said the idea inter- 
ested him because he saw it as a 
terrific way to engage students in 
discussions about specific topics 
and the interesting questions 
some of the films raise. 

Kenney said he strongly sup- 


ports the film series and the idea 
of "trying to bring students into 
intellectual issues through the 
film medium." 

Sociology professor Vincent 
Bolduc will sponsor the film 
"Roger and Me" on Feb, 21. 

"The film series is a great 
idea. Everyone enjoys films, and 
we can learn so much from them. 
This series is a nice opportunity 
to talk about issues in a different 
forum," Bolduc said. 

Junior Will Taylor said 
Mindich talked about the film 
series in his mass communica- 
tions class. 

Mindich showed the class a 
list of movies he planned to 
include in the series to get feed- 
back from the class, Taylor said. 

"Everyone seemed really 


‘The Godfather’ among films to be shown spring semester 


into it, and I think it will go over 
really well. I definitely plan to 
attend," Taylor said. 

The series is divided into 
several sections, called Poetry in 


Motion, Business and_ the 
Competition, Hate and 
Intelligence, Sexuality and 
Community, and the Final 
Frontier. 


Films that will be shown 
include: “Shakespeare in Love,” 
“Slam,” “Run Lola Run,” “The 
Godfather,” “Roger and Me,” “A 
Clockwork Orange,” “Dr. 
Strangelove,” “La Haine (Hate),” 
“Good Will Hunting,” 
“Happiness,” “The Ballad of 
Little Jo,’ and “The Times of 
Harvey Milk.” __ 

Mindich will sponsor the 
series final film, “The Graduate.” 


IP changes means temporary loss of messaging programs for students 


SERVER 
cont. from cover 
Murphy came to _ St. 
Michael's two years ago. 
Considering that technology 
is advancing, Murphy said, there 
are things IT doesn't know. 
He said IT has to test in order 
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other institutions are having fic 
same problems. 

The answer was that some 
are and some are not. 

“If St. Michael's wants to be 
a top college, and I think it has 
the potential to be, you can't say 
“yeah, there are some that are bet- 
ter but there are more that are 
worse.’ Try to be in that group 
that is better, and it just seems 
they have no guts to do that,” 
Widger said. 

Like many users, Widger 
wants an explanation: "I want a 
basic answer for why this sort of 
thing happens, what we can 
expect in the future, not best 
case scenario, but realistically, is 
this going to happen again? For 
the money we pay we need to 
have a fully functioning comput- 
er system that is not based on 
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middle of the road, that some 
times fails and some times not," 
he said. 

One of the causes of these 
problems is the growing number 
of freshmen arriving at St. 
Michael's with computers, 
Murphy said. In September 1998, 
between 80 and 90 percent of 
freshmen arrived on campus with 


"When students returned for 
classes in January 1999 we ran 
out of addresses and it was not 
much of a surprise for us," 
Murphy said. 

Overall, in trying to find 
solutions and working together, 
"We are doing a fantastic job," 
Murphy said. 

Widger has doubts about 
how IT and LIS are handling 
these problems. 

"It is good they [IT and LIS] 
are doing their job, but I just don't 
think that he [Murphy] necessari- 
ly has all the tools that he can 
possibly use to fix the system," 
Widger said. 

The college made plans to 
change its addressing system and 
install a larger router, but the 
problems continued. 

Suozzi made the decision 


after consulting with IT. "Rick 
Murphy from IT felt that we 
could relieve some of the traffic 
by signing static addresses to 
each PC on campus," Suozzi 
said. 

The change from dynamic to 
static addresses has been done 
because when logging-on to stat- 
ic addresses, users are already 


connected tol the network and that 
lightens network traffic, Suozzi- 


said. 

Suozzi said that perspective 
reflects the St. Michael's mission 
and helps reinforce network secu- 
rity. 

"Our top priority is to ensure 
security on this network because 
the network is here to support the 
academic enterprise. That means 
that it is supporting classes, 
instructional _—_activity and 
research," Suozzi said. 

Both Suozzi and Murphy 
said that the alternative to Instant 
Messenger programs is St. 
Michael's e-mail. 

This is not how Widger 
understood this alternative. 

"E-mail is different because 
is not instantaneous, you can't 
have a conversation. Yes, you can 
sort of give updates to your mom 
and dad, but when you are talking 


Photo by Jen Calkins 


Freshman IT work-study, Mark Cote, takes calls, including many about the recent proxy switch. 


on Instant Messenger you can say 
‘these are the problems I am hav- 
ing’, you can converse and the 
conversation can be done," he 
said 

Students are also complain- 
ing about their “lost profiles,” 


which means they don’t have 


access to the network or to their 
saved files. 


Sue. Powers, . , -technology 


‘support coordinator, said User — 


Support receives an average of 
two to three complaints of lost 
profiles every day. On "bad 
days," she said, that number 
increases to 25 or 30. The staff in 
User Support tries to restore 
users’ profiles within 48 hours, 
she said. 

Senior Tara Hartwick is 
among the users who are annoyed 
by the loss of profiles and Instant 
Messenger. 

Hartwick said, "Yes, my pro- 
file has been messed up. I lost all 
my e-mail. Then, when I went to 
User Support to fix the profile 
problem, they told me that from 
now on I won't be able to use 
AOL. I am mad." 

During network traffic prob- 
lems, users are asked to select 
download or use local profile. 

The right action is to click 
download. If you have a choice 
between yes and no, answer no. 

Finally, when the message 
says the operating system is 
attempting to log you on with 
your local profile or the system 
turn off the computer before the 
timeout. 

"Those messages come when 
the network is very slow. The 
trick is always say no. This is not 
a user problem but a network 
problem," Suozzi said. 

Suozzi sent messages to the 
Exchange public folders as the 
"Tips of the Week" to communi- 
cate with users, but users did not 
get them or they did not read 
them, she said. 

But some students are using 
public folders to contact with 
1 AS sophomore Alfredo 
Benedetti e-mailed LIS explain- 
ing that he depends on these pro- 


grams to communicate with his 
family and friends back home in 
Venezuela. 

He wants to know whether 
or not Instant Messenger pro- 
grams are going to be available 
soon, he said. 

If the answer is no, he wants 


to ask for a refund of the money 
students pay the college to pro-_ 


a vide Internet services. 


Benedetti said he would use 
that money to pay an external 
Internet provider. 

Bursar Jon Walsh said stu- 
dents should not mix up specific 
classes' lab fees with the undeter- 
mined amount of money desig- 
nated to pay Internet services 
from tuition fees. 

Suozzi said, 
technology fee." 

To explain the problems of 
slow traffic Murphy compares 
the network with roads. 

He said, roads need to be 
maintained and traffic jumps take 
place in rush hour everywhere. 

St. Anselm’s is a Catholic 
college with a similar profile to 
St. Michael's and about 2,100 
students. 

David Vigneau, the network 
administrator at St. Anselm’s 
College, said although their net- 
work is slow sometimes, they do 
not prevent students from using 
any Internet program. 

He said he sympathizes with 
the idea of blocking instant mes- 
senger programs as a way to 
relieve the network since most 
students left those programs run- 
ning at their computers all day 
long. 

Resolving network problems 
takes not only money but also 
time and cooperation, Murphy 
said. 

LIS and IT assured that these 
changes are better for the net- 
work. 

IT and LIS do not guarantee 
when the network will work as it 
should, nor when instant messen- 
ger programs will be back, 
although it should be back at the 
beginning of spring semester, 
Suozzi said. 


"There is no 
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Volunteers key in helping needy during holidays 


By Jennifer Boyne 
Staff Writer 


During the holiday season 
there are numerous opportunities 
for St. Michael's students to help 
people in need, Ann Giombetti, 
director of MOVE, said. 

The school's Community on 
Temporary Shelter (COTS) pro- 
gram held a Christmas dinner 
Friday at St. John's Hall, raising 
money for the local homeless 
shelter. 

"It is a place they [the home- 
less] can stay until they get back 
on their feet," Giombetti said. 

Several groups of students 
are participating in this year's 
Adopt a Family program. 

The women's hockey team 
adopted a family with two 
teenage children. 

Each team member con- 
tributed $3 to $5, Captain 
Shannon Hammond said. 

Before Christmas, the team 
will go shopping together and 
buy gifts the family requested, 
she said. 

"It's a good way for the team 
to get together and put our efforts 
toward a good cause," Hammond 
said. 

Giombetti said there are still 
volunteer opportunities available 
for students who are not yet 
involved with volunteer service. 

Roteract, a program with the 
Rotary Club in Colchester, needs 
students to help put together hol- 
iday baskets for needy families. 
Anyone interested can sign up in 
the MOVE office in Alliot Hall, 
Giombetti said. 

Vermont Cares is sponsoring 
a fund-raiser at the Book Rack in 


Champlain Mill that will take 
place until Christmas. Book 
wrappers are needed to volunteer, 
and there is a collection can so 
shoppers can make donations, 
Giombetti said. 

Students can get involved in 
several organizations not associ- 
ated with St. Michael's which 
help the needy in the Burlington 
area that students can get 
involved with, 

The Chittenden Emergency 
Food Shelf Kitchen often has stu- 
dent volunteers come in to pack 
boxes and stock shelves, said 
Bud Bailey, manager of the 
Chittenden Emergency Food 
Shelf Kitchen in Burlington. 

The kitchen also needs 
workers to help serve hot meals 
that are served at breakfast, lunch 
and dinner times every day. 
Students can also help by donat- 
ing food items to the local 
kitchen. 

The kitchen serves hot meals 
to about 7,000 people a month, 
Bailey said. 

It also gives free groceries to 
families in need. Families can 
come in once a month to get a 
five day supply of groceries, 
mostly canned goods. The 
organization gave out nearly 
11,000 pounds of food last year, 
Bailey said. 

"It's important to remember 
that people get hungry every 
month, not just over the holi- 
days," Bailey said. 

Children make up about 35 
percent of the people the food 
kitchen staff serves. These kids 
need good meals every day in 
order to grow up healthy, Bailey 
said. 


Jacqueline Couture, ‘99, and Keirstin Wright, ‘99, sort through h 


The Burlington Red Cross 
needs volunteers to help at their 
Donor Center. 

Students can work at the 
registration desk taking care of 
paperwork for the blood donors. 
Volunteers also help at blood 
drives, giving juice and refresh- 


ments to donors after they give 


blood. 

The Red Cross, which helps 
about 200-350 people who need 
blood every week, also encour- 
ages students to donate blood 
themselves, Jane Doherty, 
Burlington Red Cross coordina- 


St. Michael’s student volunteers in the MOVE program at the 1997 Winooski Recreation Department’s annual Christmas party. 


~ tor, said. 





Photo courtesy of MOVE 


ay donations the MOVE office received. 
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"Volunteering is a lot more 
fun than people think. It's not 
boring, sitting around with a 
bunch of old people. Our volun- 
teers range from ages nine to 91. 
It's a fun way to meet people and 
get involved," Doherty said. 
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Photo of the Week 


Editorial 
It’s always something 


Students are upset this week and for once, it isn't about parking. 

It's about IP addresses and crashing networks and - most impor- 
tant - a new college restriction on the use of America Online's Instant 
Messenger. 





They're furious that they're losing their profiles, which means 


they can't get into their accounts. They are fired up they had little 
warning about the switch. And to top it all off, they’re frantic that 
the new server crashed right around finals. 

Most students don't care what proxy we are using. We simply 
want a system that works for the $24,000 in tuition we pay. 


The death of Underdog and other problems 


The technology lesson of the semester is, it's always something. 


First, LIS and IT didn't know the school was going to run out of | 
IP addresses. Give us a break. It doesn't take a degree in computer | 
science to know that a lot of students are going to show up on cam- 


pus with their own computers. 


Second, nobody bothered to tell students that the solution to all | 


of the network problems would mean they weren't going to be able 
to use IM. 


We come back from Thanksgiving break, and there is this | 


expensive new proxy server, Underdog, up and running. 
For one day, that is. 


After the network was down all day Tuesday, IT network admin- | 
istrator Rick Murphy told the SA meeting that Underdog was bro- | 
ken. The brand new shiny proxy server meant to help relieve the sys- | 


tem had hardware issues. Hardware issues? 


Students calling 2020 to complain about their computer prob- | 


lems were simply told, "It is broken and we are working on fixing 
it." It's broken? That's it? That's the explanation? 

How does a new server, sitting in the back rooms of the IT 
department, just break? 

Murphy also told the SA that the school had purchased 10 
scopes, or batches of 255 IP addresses, over the past few years. 
That's 2550 IP addresses, and it wasn't enough. You*do the math: 
there are more than 1800 students on campus, plus faculty, staff and 
administrators. Why was it a surprise that 2550 addresses wouldn't 
cover it? 

During the meeting, Murphy laughed when students gloated that 
they'd figure out how to get around the firewall and access IM. 
Wrong. He told them he'd turned it back on; logically, then, it would 
appear that he can just as easily flip the switch and turn it back off. 
As of this week, some students have IM and some don't. Nobody 
really knows why. 

Now we have a new server named Dogbert; it's the proxy for the 
proxy. It also doesn't allow the use of IM. (Unless you go into setup 
at the sign-on screen, check "connect using proxy server," type 'dog- 
bert’ into the host name and '1080' into the ‘port’ box... Poof! it 
works. Even if Murphy hasn't flipped the switch again.) 

To add to our frustration, we are being told we don't have to pay 
for Internet service. Yeah, right. Except for whatever portion of that 
$24,000 tuition fee covers our access to the Internet. 

We called a variety of offices on campus to find out exactly how 
much that is, Everybody says they're giving it to us for free. Even 
Pat Suozzi, director of LIS, told us, "There is no technology fee." 

OK, let's assume it's free. Or more accurately, that it's covered 
by our tuition. Here's a solution: let's cut tuition by $180 a year and 
let students take our Internet business elsewhere - to a service that 
works. At least we'd be getting what we're paying for. 


Danielle Bergeron 
Executive Editor 


/ a ‘The Deen 


The decisions we make with “eserd to content i see are our 
own, and are influenced only "ye our goal ofb both come and enter- 
taining our readers. 

We believe in the fea of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views and opinions at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to arti- 
cles that have been printed in the paper and issues that have come 
up on campus. The Defender will not publish anonymous letters. 
Letters should contain a person’s full name and a telephone number. 

Letters will be edited only: for grammar, spelling, and good 
taste, The Editorial Staff cannot guarantee that letters will be pub- 
lished. All letters are due Friday at 4 p.m. Drop them off in box 
275 or e-mail defender@smcvt.edu 











Photo by Dianne “Just because you can doesn’t mean you should” Lynch 


The Defender staff from left to right, Sarah “Countdown” Newton, Jen “I don’t get credit” Calkins, Kim ‘No passive 
voice” McCray, Karen “Put it on the quote wall” Pelkey, Nate “Um, agh, well ,OK” Thompson, Maria “good one” Delano, 
Abby “Can I go home now?” Hartshorn, Seth “Jeepers” Cole, April ““That’s my reporter’’ Patti, Danielle “Did you make 
deadline?” Bergeron, Juan “Do you want to smoke?” Martinez-Lage, Alethea “Dewey” Renzi. 


Letters to the Editor... 
Student questions headline in Nov. 17 issue 


Dear Defender, 


It wasn't long after picking 
up the Nov. 17 copy of The 
Defender that I had to ask myself 


_ if the executive editor was out of 


town this week. 

Not only did it make the 
paper, it made the front page: "St. 
Michael's bookstore sells higher 
priced items than local drug- 
stores." Really!? 

That had never occurred to 
me before! (The sarcasm should 
be thick enough to see it in the air 
now). 

OK, so the prices at the 
bookstore are higher than at 





Corrections... 


drugstores. Want to know why? 
Capitalism - it is the economic 
system that runs our country 
(ever heard of it?). 

No, well here is what it 
means. It means that if someone 


doesn't have a car to go off cam- 


pus to Brooks, and has to buy 
their deodorant at the bookstore 
then the bookstore is going to 
charge whatever they can. That's 
called making a profit. 

Am [a business major with a 
4.0? No, I learned all of this in 
grade school. I had assumed that 
everyone else knew of our coun- 
try's economic system too. 

Either The Defender staff 


missed those lessons in elemen- 
tary school, or they seem to think 
the student body did (or that we — 
haven't opened our eyes wide ’ 
enough to figure this out on 
own). SN wis sue Ae 
“Is the fact that the bookstore 
prices are high a news Haig? 
Maybe, if it's a really slow news" 
week. sae 
Is it ever worthy of space on Re 


the front page? Certainly not, ts ‘ 







cf 
q 
capitalism has run this country 4 

’ 


for longer than any of us have _ 
been alive. 


Ben Schersten 
Junior — ‘ 


Illustration by Erica Jones 
After a flying mishap Underdog’s protege Dogbert got his chance to become St. Michael’s proxy server. 
Dogbert said he is surprised and pleased by the switch but he feels he can hold up to the pressure. 


Caroline Crawford was misquoted in a story, “Credit cards can pose hidden threats to students’ incomes” 
(Nov. 17 issue). Her debt in fact was $3,500. 

Devon Ayers’ name was spelled incorrectly in the Nov. 17 issue. 
Robert Letovsky’s title was incorrect in the Oct. 6 issue. His correct title is the director of graduate 


administration. 


Michael Samara’s title was incorrect in the Oct. 6 issue. His correct title is vice president of student 


affairs and dean of students. 
The Defender regrets the errors. 
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Letters to the Editor... 


Concerns about 
IP address change 
and use of instant 
messengers 


I believe that the proposed IP 
switch is a bad idea, inconsistent 
and implemented inconsistently 
with the mission of the college. 

The community has not been 
adequately informed of either the 
impending plan or its conse- 
quences. 

St. Michael's is a community 
based on students and learning. 

To quote page three of the 
1999-2001 catalogue, "In fidelity 
to its mission, St. Michael's 
College is focused on student 
learning and personal develop- 
ment." 

On page six, the catalogue 
states "The St. Michael's 
Community is, first of all, a 
learning community." 

The decision to switch to 
non-routable IP addresses severe- 
ly limits learning opportunities 
via our computer system. 

As currently implemented, 
the new system appears to only 
allow HTTP requests through a 
proxy server. 

E-mail will also be allowed 
_ through, so long as it is sent via a 
‘supported e-mail client and via 





os ‘media, ‘the Internet is | more ‘than 


_ just the World Wide Web. 


Though the web has spurred 

ca the recent growth of the Internet, 
there are numerous other applica- 

tions, old and new, that operate 
across the Internet. 

Many of these applications 
have tremendous learning value. 
Telnet is one of the oldest and 
simplest Internet protocols. 

It is still used today for 
many purposes, including the 
access of online card catalogs 
and databases. 

POP3 is a more recent pro- 
tocol used to remotely retrieve 
mail. 

In the past few years, vari- 
ous forms of instant messaging - 
such as ICQ and AOL Instant 
Messenger - have become 
tremendously popular. 

All of these protocols are in 
use by members of the St. 
Michael's Community. All of 
them have educational applica- 
tions. 

None of them work from 
behind the firewall as it is cur- 
rently configured. 

Had IT consulted the com- 
munity beforehand, these prob- 
lems may have been averted. 
However, we instead are faced 
with heaping piles of fear, uncer- 
tainty, and doubt. 

Most community members 
understand neither the underlying 
technologies nor the full ramifi- 
cations of the proposed change. 

Most people have only 
noticed recently, as they became 
aware that AOL Instant 
Messenger would not function 
until IT chooses to allow that 
protocol through the firewall. 


What happens when another 
useful application is developed? 

If it uses the same protocols 
that have already been allowed 
through the firewall, it will work 
without a problem. 

However, if we switch to 
non-routable IP addresses behind 
a firewall, any new application 
that requires a different protocol 
will not work. 

IT will have to decide that 
the application is "worthy" of 
inclusion and reconfigure the 
firewall to permit it. 

This adds a level of bureau- 
cracy to a previously unham- 
pered process (i.e. that of testing 
a new application for the net- 
work) and increases workload for 
the IT staff. 

In most cases where bureau- 
cracy has led to innovations, 
those innovations have been 
ways to circumvent the bureau- 
cracy. 

This change would have a 
dramatic effect on learning 
opportunities. 

Right now, any network- 
based learning activity (that does 
not contradict the acceptable use 
of policy) can be undertaken. 

After this change, IT will 
probably have to approve and 
implement support for any such 
activity. 

Part of the benefit of residen- 
tial college life is the number of 
learning experiences that are 


rf ‘shadow, the College mail server. available outside of the academic 


~ curriculum and outside of school- 


sponsored activities. 
This change would mean 
that only those activites previous- 


ly approved by IT would be pos- 


sible. 

Unlike many of those who 
are expressing their views on this 
issue, I do understand many of 
the technical details involved. I 
do understand the need for secu- 
rity, and I spend a great deal of 
time trying to keep abreast of 
new issues in computer security. 

However, I do not believe 
non-routable IP addresses and a 
fascist firewall policy (i.e. one 
that blocks all traffic not specifi- 
cally allowed) are the best way to 
achieve this. 

Solving security problems is 
never easy, and no security solu- 
tion is ever unbeatable. 

Many computer security 
experts will tell you that a secure 
computer is one that is 
unplugged, in a safe, and in a 
well-guarded room. Such com- 
puters rarely see much use. 

Too much security can make 
a system difficult or impossible 
to use. 

It can interfere with legiti- 
mate uses of that system. 

For example, it would be 
technically feasible to install a 
keycard system (keyed to the 
magstripes on our student ID 
cards) in the dorms and class- 
room buildings so that no keys 
would be needed, and people 
would only be allowed access to 
their own wings. 

Students could be locked 
out of all or most of the class- 
room buildings unless they had a 
class or their professors had pro- 
grammed permission for them to 


use resources (such as the library 
or computer lab) for a given proj- 
ect. 

Such a security system does 
not meet the needs of the com- 
munity. 

The College has a tradition 
of openness to facilitate the 
learning process. Locking down 
the campus to increase security 
does not fit in that tradition. 

Instead, the College locks 
exterior doors on nights and 
weekends. Certain areas of some 
building (e.g. the computer labs) 
have limited hours and are locked 
outside of those hours. 

These measures provide 
some security while having only 
a minimal impact on learning. 
Perhaps the IP project should be 
reconsidered in this context. 

St. Michael's is not the NSA; 
we do not have the same goals or 
security needs. There is a middle 
ground between no security and a 
complete lockdown. 


Sincerely, 
Kevin T. Broderick 
Freshman 


Student express- 
es 
frustrations with 


I'm confused. I don't under- 
stand the point of what IT is 


lem. 

Personally, I have a good fix 
on computers and how they work 
and I don't see any problems with 
our current system. 

Sure people "at the top" 
think they know all and they 
want to fix the problems sur- 
rounding our network. 

What is the problem though? 
There isn't one. 

IT talks of making the net- 
work run faster - I've never heard 
anyone complain and all my con- 
nections are quick; email is gone 
within a second or two. 

I don't see why IT, being so 
smart and all, would try to cut off 
our AOL Instant Messanger, 
Yahoo messanger, pop mail 
servers and the like. 

Is this a poor attempt to raise 
our phone bills so that we have 
to call our friends and loved ones 
in California or even in 
Massachusettes? 

It baffles the mind to think 
that the people at the top would 
go and start a new server without 
the proper software to allow the 
student body to use their own pc 
without issue. 

IT is taking away one of 
our main sources of communica- 
tion. 

We pay too much to come 
here and for IT to take away our 
rights. 

How would the people in IT 
like it if their main source of 
communication was ripped from 
them? I don't think that they 
would. 

Fact is that there are students 
here that know more about net- 
working then IT and they see the 
problems - why can't they? 


Our pop mail accounts such 
as aol netmail are also being 
taken away. 

I have two AOL accounts 
that are very important to me. 

You may think that we're just 
dumb students but I have a lot 
going on outside the school that 
doesn't involve my St. Michael’s 
account but rather my AOL 
accounts. 

Those two are far more 
important than my St. Michael’s 
account. 

IT may say "have them send 
the mail to the St. Michael’s 
account" which is what I would 
expect people like IT to say; but 
the fact is that I may not want to 
let these people know where I go 
to school or that I am even a col- 
lege student at all. 

There is no need to change 
the system so immediately that 
IT can't wait for the solutions to 
come to fix these problems. 

Doesn’t IT realize that these 
programs aren't that harmful and 
that the firewall could be sur- 
passed anyway? 

IT knows as well as I do that 
if anyone wanted to get through 
the firewall or the system in gen- 
eral that it could be done by 
someone with the proper knowl- 
edge. 

Will Ulwick 
Sophomore 


Student Senate 


__ doing to solve the so-called | prob- : moves to take 


action regarding 
IP switchover 


To the Editor: 

I would like to take this 
opportunity to relay how the 
Student Association has been 
involved in the discussions 
regarding the recent "IP 
switchover." 

At the Student Association 
meeting on Nov. 16, this issue 
first came to my attention as 
numerous students expressed 
their concern regarding the side 
effects of this change, including 
the loss of Instant Messenger. 

The discussion at that meet- 
ing made it clear to me that there 
Were many questions and much 
confusion among the students 
about why this change is being 
made and what the benefits and 
detriments are and how long they 
are expected to last. 

My reaction was confirmed 
when the senate moved to "take 
action" specifically relative to the 
Instant Messenger issue. 

To me, the action which was 
needed was ensuring that all stu- 
dents knew all the available 
information about this project. 

I spent much of the follow- 
ing day speaking with people like 
Pat Suozzi and Billie Miles in IT 
and LIS, trying to educate myself 
about this issue and based on 
what I learned, I sent out an email 
to the student body so the facts 
would be widely available. 

Additionally, I invited 
representatives from LIS and IT 


to come to our most recent SA 
meeting on Nov. 30. 

They did and we continued 
a very educational discussion on 
this subject. 

What I have learned from 
these experiences and have tried 
to pass on is that the IP 
changeover was necessary for 
numerous reasons including: to 
improve network security; to 
reduce the amount of space 
which St. Michael's consumes in 
terms of web addresses (address- 
es which are becoming very 
scarce) and to improve the speed 
of the network. 

The goals were in my opin- 
ion laudable although we are 
now finding that the transition 
has not been perfect and there are 
some temporary side effects. 

Relative to this, I also 
learned that the people in IT and 
LIS are working very hard to 
ensure as smooth a transition as 
possible. 

If any student is having 
problems with access to the net- 
work, they welcome your calls at 
x2020 so they can solve the prob- 
lems. They are also working to 
ensure that IM will return by next 
semester. 

The days between now and 
the end of the semester may be 
difficult for many without IM 
and/or other outside software, so 
patience, while not always the 
most attractive option, seems to 
be a necessary one. 

I have been assured and 
believe that these are steps which 
will improve our service at St. 
Michael’s and that will make us 
better neighbors, so to speak, on 
the World Wide Web. 

I hope that my efforts and 
those of the SA have been bene- 
ficial to you, the students. 

I encourage your continued 
feedback on this issue. The SA 
meets every Tuesday at 7 p.m. in 
Cheray 101. 

All students and their con- 
cerns are welcome so, should 
anyone have further comment on 
this issue or any other, please feel 
free to attend. 


Sincerely, 
Matthew DeSorgher 
Student Association President 


IM helps 
some students 
save money 


Let me just say this: I am not 
in the business of releasing or 
spreading false information or 
propaganda, nor do I care for 
chain mail or any other silly non- 
sense. 

However, what is important 
is my freedom as a student and 
customer of this god-forsaken 
place. 

IT and LIS said that if this 
change would be inflicting any 
academic difficulties or what- 
have-you to let you know, and in 
fact it is. 





letter cont’d from previous 
page 

I am going across the coun- 
try next semester to study in Salt 
Lake, Utah, and my primary e- 
mail address has to be changed 
and flipped all around and upside 
down due to this idiocy. 

Also, my internet connection 
is far slower which prevents me 
from doing my work in a timely 
manner which affects the rest of 
my daily schedule. 

Finally, this is costing me 
money. My friend who is going 
to Utah with me and [J are in con- 
stant communication refining and 
reviewing our plans through the 
ICQ instant communication pro- 
gram. 

Now, however, I must call 
him and discuss over the phone. 
Mind you, all the long distance 
here is covered by a monopoly 
which charges an arm and a leg to 
talk to someone. 

In closing I would just like 
to say that don't IT and LIS dare 
think that this display of ridicu- 
lousness is in no way affecting 
my life in an adverse manner. 

I hope that IT and LIS mak- 
ing my life just a little bit more 
difficult has made me make their 
life just a little bit more difficult. 
Thank you for your time. 


Eric D. Mayhew 
Sophmore 


“We pay enough 
to go here,’ we 
should have IM, 
student says. 


To the Editor 

As of tonight, (Nov. 22) I 
have reconfigured my computer. 
I waited until the last minute 
because I knew that I would be 
losing IM, which is my only form 
of communication with my 
friends and family since I'm not 
rich and don't have the money to 
afford to call all of my friends 
and family. 

Now how am I going to be 
able to communicate with them? 
I know that I’m not the only one 
feeling this way. 

There was talk that we 
would be able to use quick 
buddy, so I was feeling a little 
more relaxed about the situation 
but now I come to find out that it 
can't be used. 

IM has become everyone's 
means of communication. 

We have conformed our 
lives to it and have saved money 
in the process. 

Many of the relationships 
with my friends and family won't 
be as strong now because of this 
loss. 

It was my really only way 
of keeping in contact with them. 
Each and every student here pays 
a lot of money to have be here. 

The least that IT and LIS 
could do is find a way to bring 
IM back. 

I'm sure IT has gotten many 
e-mails about this but I think that 
IT and LIS really need to know 
where us students are coming 
from and how important instant 
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messenger is a means of commu- 
nication for us. 

There has to be a way to get 
around this and I hope that you 
find it soon. 

If not, there will continue to 
be a lot of unhappy students here 
at St. Michael's College. Thank 
you for listening and I hope that 
you understand where we are all 
coming from. 


Amy Chmielewski 
Sophomore 


Losing IM is not 
the end of the 
world, student 
says 


The whole point of the IP 
address change is to reduce net- 
work traffic and to make it easier 
and faster to log on to the net- 
work. 

I have mixed feelings about 
the loss of instant messaging 
functions: I, too, use IMs to chat 
with my friends and family, and 
while I'm upset that I can't use it, 
it's not the end of the world. 

There are more global con- 
cerns to think about than how to 
save a nickel or two. 

My first complaint, and I'm 
sure many others agree with me, 
is the mass emails that were sent 
complaining about the loss of IM. 

Misunderstandings and mul- 
tiple annoying letters cluttered up 
my inbox for a couple of days. 

One well-informed letter, 
like the one sent by the SA, 
would have been perfectly 
acceptable; the amount that was 
sent actually began to sway my 
opinion in the opposite direction 
than was intended by the authors. 

Secondly, those who com- 
plain about the loss of IM need to 
remember what did they do last 
year or the year before? 

What did college students 
five, 10 years ago do? There are 
so many alternatives call home; 
write a letter; write an e-mail 
even. 

Local phone calls are free, so 
dialing up to another ISP such as 
AOL to restore IM functions will 
not be a pricy venture, especially 
with all of the one-month-free 
offers from the big companies. 

I guess my whole platform is 
that people should take these 
occurences with a grain of salt. 

The world is still spinning, 
the cosmos has not collapsed. 

You can write a letter home 
this week, or call to hear the 
sound of their voices instead of 
just reading the standard font of 
their messages. 

It may not be as convenient, 
but it may even be more mean- 
ingful than the idle chatter that 
much of IMs are anyway. 


Melissa Hayden 
Student 
discusses choice to 
be ‘straight edge’ 
In the underground hard- 


core/punk music scene there is a 
growing group of young people 


that call themselves "straight 
edge." 

This is a movement among 
the youth of today that makes it 
"cool" to keep the body pure and 
improve their lifestyle. 

In the early eighties a man 
by the name of Ian Mackaye 
started a band called Minor 
Threat. There were a lot of peo- 
ple that associated punk music 
with drug use and the abuse of 
alcohol and Mackaye brought 
forth a philosophy that opposed 
this idea. 

The term "straight edge" 
comes from one of Minor Threats 
songs (the title escapes me at this 
time), where the lyrics go like 
this: 

"I'm a person just like you 
but I've got better things to do 
than sit around and smoke dope 
cause I know that I cope laugh at 
those eating ‘ludes laugh at the 
thought of sniffing glue always 
gonna keep in touch Never gonna 
use a crutch. I've got the straight 
edge" 

To be straight edge is to keep 
the mind, body and soul free 
from self-destructive behavior; 
including drugs, alcohol, and 
even cigarettes. Straight edgers 
(sXe) see the harm that these sub- 
stances cause and choose to free 
themselves of any crutch that 
may be used to replace happi- 
ness. 

Drugs and alcohol inhibit the 
ability to see clearly and are used 
as an escape, to temporarily hide 


from their daily problems:-A sxe 


is strong enough not to hide, and 
strives to make their life better 
and themselves stronger by pass- 
ing up the easy way out. 

When attending a_hard- 
core/punk show the sXe will be 
easy to spot due to the giant X's 
that are drawn on their hand, usu- 
ally with a black magic marker. 

This is the symbol that 
became adopted by the sXe 
because of the X a bouncer would 
put on the hand of anyone under 
21, attending the show, so that 
they wouldn't be served alcohol. 

A true "edger" is extremely 
proud to be so and wears the X's 
to show his/her choice to be free 
from impurity. Another common 
symbol that has been adopted by 
sXe is the simple three X's 
(XXX). 

The meaning of the three is 
not entirely clear (there is no def- 
inition of what each X stands for 
and each sXe may give a differ- 
ent answer). To some they mean: 
no drugs, no alcohol, no promis- 
cuous sex (or no sex in general); 
and to others one X is for mind, 
one for soul, and one for body - 
each of the things that remain 
pure. 

There are different reasons 
for which people choose to be 
sXe. Some have had family or 
friends seriously hurt by the use 
of drugs or alcohol or some peo- 
ple just see the harm that sub- 
stances cause and choose not to 
use them. 

I chose to be sXe because I 
thought that it was dumb how 
people my age (19) would go out 
to get drunk every weekend just 
for fun. 

I never understood this. I 


could never see why people 
would want to impair themselves 
so that they couldn't even remem- 
ber what they were doing the 
night before. 

Obviously I have heard the 
many horror stories of drinking 
deaths in college but I made the 
choice long before I even thought 
of college. 

I have never been drunk and 
have never used any drugs other 
than over the counter pain reliev- 
er (Motrin) for headaches and for 
pain caused by arthritis. I never 
plan to use drugs or to drink 
because I have never had the 
desire. When a person chooses to 
be sXe, they choose it for life. 
It's not one of those things that 
you can be one weekend and then 
not the next. 

When anyone chooses a 
rebellious path they are subject- 
ing themselves to ridicule and 
question. That's why the deviants 
must be well educated on the sub- 
ject. 

Often I know more about the 
affects of drugs and alcohol than 
the people that are using them. 
Many sXe are well educated on 
the topics of drugs and alcohol 
because it is this knowledge that 
makes them strong, it makes their 
defense. 

Often when there is an arti- 
cle about sXe it is because of vio- 
lence. There are members of the 
scene that are violent and not 
only oppose the use of drugs and 


alcohol but will verbally and — 


sometimes physically attack peo- ~ 
ple seen smoking a cigarette. 

This is not straight edge. A 
true sXe will respect the choice 
of others even if they don't agree 
with them. We promote knowl- 
edge on the subject and true sXe 
are not violent towards others. 

It is good to see that the 
scene is growing. There is even a 
straight edge house on campus 
(A-Team) that promotes modera- 
tion in consumption. 

Now the numbers are 
increasing and we are growing 
stronger. More young people are 
choosing to go against the norm 
and make the right choice to be in 
total control over their body and 
mind at all times. A sXe is the 
"standard of purity." 


Will Ulwick XXX 
Sophomore 


SA doesn’t have 
right to criticize 
use of funds 
student says. 


In the past couple of weeks 
there has been considerable dis- 
cussion on campus regarding the 


appropriate use of Student 
Association funds. 
The issue has _ primarily 


focused around four students 
using money from the Political 
Science Club budget to buy plane 
tickets to go to Georgia for a vigil 
at the School of the Americas. 
The SA is comprised of a 
number of clubs and organiza- 
tions ranging from the yearbook 
to MOVE to Peace and Justice. 
One thing that all clubs have 





in common is that the student 
governing body has made the - 
commitment to make a financial 
contribution so that these clubs 
can operate largely without the 
necessity of students to fund- 
raise. 

This contribution is what 
differentiates St. Michael’s from . 
a lot of other schools. Few 


schools in this country have made 


the commitment to their commu- ~ 
nity service office like St. 
Michael’s has to MOVE. Few 
schools have a yearbook that is 
almost entirely subsidized, mak- 
ing it possible for students to pur- 
chase them at minimal cost. 


The SA has made that com- 


mitment and it is part of what — 
makes this college as great as it 
is. There is a dangerous prece- 
dent set when we start calling for 
justification for where each dollar 
is spent of money that has already 
been allocated to club budgets. 

This is especially dangerous 
when only certain clubs are 
called upon to explain and justify 
every last penny spent. 

It seems that there are issues 
of free speech involved here. 
Was the real reason that the 
Political Science Club was called 
before the SA because of funding 
or was it a deeper issue of ideolo- — 
gy? 

If the reason is more ideo- ~ 
logical in nature, could any club 
be called to justify their speakers _ 
or events that they sponsor 
because they might be controver- _ 
Sial? nt 

On a campus that embraces 
diversity, I don’t think that this is 
a precedent that we want to set. 

Clubs should be free to bring 
to our campus any and all speak- 
ers that would be of interest to 
our community without fear that 
our funding could be revoked. In 
my four years at St. Michael’s, 
having been active in a number of 
clubs, Ihave never had a reason 
to call into question the use of 
club funds. 

Once money had been allo- 
cated, clubs should be able to use 
their funds as they deem appro- 
priate and responsible, and 
roughly as outlined in their budg- 
ets. Unless the Consitution clear- 
ly outlines the circumstances 
under which clubs can be ques- 
tioned and those rules are applied 
fairly and universally, the SA has 
no constitution mandate to ques- 
tion and threaten the Political 
Science Club for our more than 
appropriate use of the Political 
Science Club funds. 

Using Political Science Club 
money for students to travel to 
Georgia to show support for clos- 
ing the School of the Americas, 
using MOVE money to send stu- 
dents on extended service trips in 
various parts of the country and 
abroad, or sending students to 
Europe for the Hague Appeal for 
Peace are all appropriate and 
responsible ways to spend school 
money. 

I thank St. Micahel’s for 
making the commitment to sup- 
port students who are active in 
issues of peace and justice in this 
way. 

Sheila Carey 
Senior 
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If life were a James Bond 
film, the good guys would always 
win. They could stay underwater 
and have no problems breathing. 
They could outrun any machine. 
And no matter what the circum- 
stance, the world would be saved 
in under two hours. 

These premises are what 
make James Bond films so enter- 
taining. Rated PG-13, “The 
World is Not Enough” is the 19th 
film in the Bond saga. The film 
has Pierce Brosnan trying to save 
the world from villains who are 
attempting to control the world’s 
oil supply. 

Though suave and sophisti- 
cated in his own way, Brosnan is 
no match for Sean Connery, the 
original James Bond. Who ever 
could be, with Connery’s persua- 
sive charm, style, and accented 
baritone? 

But Brosnan fills his shoes 


relatively well, much better than. 
Roger Moore and. Timothy. 


bey 


Dalton, who also took turns at the 


_ Signature phrase, “Bond, James 
Bond.” | 


Most of the other cast mem- 
bers give good performances, 
especially Sophie Marceau as 
Elektra King. American audi- 
ences know her best from her 


nuclear . physicist 
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Doug Digs In 


Greatful Bread Deli has fresh food, 


Reel Life: A Movie Review 


‘The World is Not Enough’ 
does not compare to other 


role opposite Mel Gibson in 
“Braveheart.” A beautiful seduc- 
tress, Marceau lends.a sexy ambi- 
guity to her role so the audience 
is never sure which side she is on. 

Robert Carlyle, best known 
for the stripping Gaz in “The Full 
Monty” and  Begbie in 
“Trainspotting,” is the evil Victor 
Zokas, also known as “Renard,” 
a villain who can feel no pain 
from having a bullet lodged in 
the brain. 

Other notables are Dame 
Judi Dench as “M.” Dench is 
famous. for her eight-minute 
Oscar-winning performance for 
Best Supporting Actress in 
“Shakespeare in Love.” 

John Cleese of Monty 
Python fame plays Bond’s gadget 
inventor. 

Denise Richards, probably 
best known for her role as Kelly 
Van Ryan in the movie “Wild 
Things” unremarkably plays 


Jones. Every time she came on 
screen and delivered a line in her 
unemotional monotone voice, I 
had to laugh. 

Although entertaining, the 
film begins to drag after the first 
hour. One can only enjoy so 
many brushes with death and nar- 


Crossword 


ae 


Answers to crossword puzzle 
can be found on page 30 


Christmas ., 


Alissa Juvan films in James Bond series 
ilm Critic 


row escapes. 

The writer reduced much of 
the film to. horrible puns 
throughout the script. The audi- 
ence may find themselves laugh- 
ing merely because it is amazing 
someone would write lines so 
dumb. 

The special effects, however, 
were quite good. The. chase 
scenes were exciting and amus- 
ing since the audience knew 
Bond would always get away 
somehow, but even these scenes 
become stale. 

With the numerous improba- 
bilities in this film, the audience’s 
suspension of disbelief is key, 
otherwise James Bond would be 
a walking advertisement for sex- 
ually transmitted diseases. 

One high point in the film is 
the opening title sequence with 
its kaleidoscope of women 
emerging from iridescent oil 
slicks with the sultry voice of 
Shirley Manson of Garbage 
singing the title song in the back- 
ground. It set the stage for the 
coming intrigue. 

The film is enjoyable in its 
own right. Although it has the 
sweeping scenery and plot lines 
of other Bond films, “The World 
is Not Enough” is not enough to 


21 Western state (abbr) is 


23 

24 Rent 

26 South African tribe 
Scope 
Noise 
Southern state (abbr.) 
Bet 
Smack 
Association (abbr.) 
Preparing golf ball 
Direct an arrow 
Bight singers 
Tiers 
Completely true 
Egyptian sun god 
Musical note 
Female suffix 
Greek (abbr. ) 
Collection of poems 
Lettuce preparation 
Lion 
Southern state 
To the inside 
Direction (abbr.) 
Able to gain entry 


Southern state (abbr.) 











Soup is underrated in the 


world of splendid foods. » What 
other food mixes sloppiness and 
chunks together in a steaming hot 
medley of tasty goodness? 

I decided to pay homage to 
the world of soup at The Greatful 
Bread Deli. Located at 65 Pearl 
St. in Essex Junction, this fine 
establishment masters the art of 
soup and sandwich production. 

I ordered one of the daily 
specials. For $5.25 I got a bowl 
of chicken rice soup and my 
choice of a half-sized sandwich. 
Every meal is within that price 
range. Although soups are their 
specialty, the variety isn’t large; 
the only other option at the time 
was a kind of spicy bean soup. 

I picked a pastrami sandwich 
on wheat bread with veggies and 
melted cheese. The toppings are 
in front of you when you order, 
so decisions are easy. There are 
some interesting dressings: rasp- 
‘berry vinaigrette, balsamic vinai- 
grette, Russian, or dill. 

As [ ate, it was clear I stum- 
bled upon a wonderful establish- 
ment. Their soups aren’t hailed 
as homemade and famous for 
nothing; mine was a perfect bal- 
ance of broth, meat, and vegeta- 
bles. My Styrofoam bowl held a 


_ Water aircraft 


Near 
_ Make happy 


Female sheep 


Shake violently 
11 Canned fish 

At rest 
Read quickly 
Wise 
Top 
Go in 

5 Small portion 
Small bite 
Rodent 
Faintly lighted 
Picnic pest 
Male pronoun 
43,560 sq. ft. 
Washed by waves 
Better than 


Small man’s initials 
Surprised expression — 





good prices, and cheerful atmosphere 


By Doug Merritt 
Food Critic 


hot mixture of salty chicken, cel- 
ery, Squash, carrots and rice. The 
broth also had a subtle sweetness. 

My sandwich was equally 
good. The bread, made fresh 
daily at local bakeries, was thick 
and soft, not brittle. I’m not one 
to appreciate the taste of vegeta- 
bles, but the ones in my sandwich 
wefe moist and crispy. The pas- 
trami was excellent, heated just 
enough to melt the cheese. 

The restaurant’s atmosphere 
is intriguing. On one wall are 
three huge paintings of vibrant 
landscapes, while the other wall 
is almost entirely windows. The 
paintings provide a better view 
than the windows’ view of the 
strip mall across the street. 

The result is a bright and 
colorful setting. Every table and 
booth donned fresh flowers. On 
each tabletop was some kind of 
artistic sketch or photograph. 

The Greatful Bread is a 
relaxing, cheery restaurant with a 
variety of sandwich choices. The 
service was polite, and the 
atmosphere, although not very 
big, provides a lot to look at. If 
you’re looking for some great 
soup or a tasty sandwich, head to 
this fine establishment for a won- 
derful lunchtime experience. 


Skilled person (suf.) 


_ Central part of church 


Derived or coming from 


Gaze 
Wife of a rajah 
At another time 
Dash 
Hereditary unit 


Chestnut-colored horse 


Craft 

High card 
Part of a face 
At 

Behold 
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Horoscopes 


Want the answers to life’s burning questions? 
Don’t call a psychic 900 number! Read below... 


By Telepathic Tania 


AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): Something with a 
foreign flare will catch your eye...a sort of knick- 
knack perhaps, or a CD. Maybe now is a good time 
to look into studying another culture. You'll learn 
new things that will impress your friends and per- 
haps an exotic foreign stranger. 

























































PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): Make sure to hide 
all your Christmas lists and presents well this week. 
Be careful to not blurt out what you're getting for 
someone when chances are they'll be right behind 
you. You want things to be a big surprise for 
Christmas this year, right? 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): 'Tis the season for 
you to perform random acts of kindness. Although 
you usually prefer to receive rather than give, try 
giving spontaneously this year. It doesn't even have 
to be anything big. You will reap many rewards. 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20): Your creative energy 
is at a high this week. Call some friends from back 
home and tell them some of your wacky stories. Or 
try to bake a cake and make it the most gorgeous 
cake anyone has ever laid eyes on. 


GEMINI (May 21-June 21): This week it would 
be wise to avoid borrowing money or personal 
belongings from close friends or family members. 
You're going to be a bit more absent-minded than 
usual. Make sure you know where your wallet is at 
all times. 


CANCER (June 22-July 22): Plan on doing most 
of your holiday partying close to home. You're the 
perfect organizer and host/hostess. Plus, you hate 
the cold weather and know how to make things 
warm and cheery indoors. People will flock to your 
place for fun. 


LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): Appliances around you 
are breaking down left and right, and it's driving you 
nuts. Being a Leo, your first reaction is to grab a 
large hammer and pummel the electronic object 
that's causing so much aggravation. Sit back, count 
to ten and find the owner's manual. You can figure 
things out without violence. 


VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): You may hear news of 
someone from your past possibly coming back into 
your life for a very unsuspected visit. It would be 
wise to tell others who knew this person about it, so 
there won't be any weird surprises. This person may 
plan on sticking around for awhile. 


LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 23): It's OK to be a bit of a 
dreamer this week, because you have the potential to 
make these dreams a reality in the near future. As 
you go about your daily routine, try and outline what 
you can do to make your dreams a reality. 


SCORPIO (Oct. 24-Novy. 24): Winter is a good 
time to gaze at the stars. You should take some time 
out to relax and wish upon a star. You may be feel- 
ing a little down on your luck this week, and per- 
haps wishing on a star will help you out. If you find 
a falling star, put it in your pocket. 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): Happy birth- 
day Sag! Unfortunately your birthday always occurs 
during the busiest time of year. It's hard to celebrate 
when you're finishing term papers and studying for 
finals. Don't slack off on studying this year, because 
teachers still don't take, "But it was my birthday last 
night..." as an excuse. Plan your time wisely. 


CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): An old relation- 
ship problem has come up again this week, either 
with a significant other or a good friend you occa- 
sionally butt heads with. If he or she doesn't tell you 
what's going on, just let it be for the moment. Space 
will help. 







Unheard Music 






[ll bet most people at St. 
Michael’s remember the ‘80s. 
Some people may miss them. 
The big hair, the funky clothes, 
the hard-pop music, can be yours 
once again. Dream Theater’s 
sixth album, “Metropolis PT 2: 
Scenes from a Memory” provides 
the sound you desire, and much 
more. 

The signature vocals of 
glam-rock abound in this musical 
masterpiece. The hard, high 
squealing voice made famous by 
such bands as Skid Row, Poison 
and Def Leppard is reborn in 
Dream Theater. 

The fast, intricate guitar 
work only skilled fingers could 
provide, the tough male persona 
singing mushy love-songs, the 
rapid assault of drums tearing at 
your ears as they bleed with 
delight, are all things Dream 
Theater promises. 

Co-music Director of 
WWPV Matt Kreinheder said, 
Dream Theater impresses long- 


time listeners with music that’s. 


“Peppered with odd time signa- 
tures, chromatics, and general 
disregard for the musical norm. 
Dream Theater has continually 


. milee Hoover 
Music Columnist 


set themselves above and beyond 
the standard.” 

“Scenes from a Memory” 
takes up where the song 
“Metropolis Part One” from the 
album “Images and Words” 
leaves off. 

With liner notes set up like a 
playbill, complete with a cast of 
characters, a chronology key, and 
separate acts, “Scenes” tells the 
continued story of Romulus and 
Remus, from Virgil's “Aeneid.” 

Lead vocalist James LaBrie 
sings the part of Nicolas who 
finds out through reincarnation 
and a hypnotic past life regres- 
sion therapy session he was a 
woman named Victoria in a past 
life. Victoria was murdered in 
1928, similar to the way Romulus 
killed his brother. Guest vocalist 
Theresa Thomason sings as 
Victoria. 

Both symbolically and 
mythologically, the plot of 
“Scenes” gives listeners ample 
opportunity and freedom to inter- 


pret tho amany “puoolule ALD WOLD” 
and meanings of the album. 

The story is moving, and 
told through lyrics with elegant 
brilliance. Words you would not 


Dream Theater’s album 
‘Metropolis PT 2: 
Scenes from a Memory’ 
challenges listeners 


expect to hear from a progres- 
sive-rock-band with years of 
training in classical music pleas- 
antly surprise and invite you to 
join in this musical journey 
through Nicholas’ memory. 

In the song “Through My 
Words,” Nicholas describes the 
oneness he feels between he and 
Victoria with these lyrics: 

“All your eyes have ever 
seen, all you’ve ever heard; is 
etched upon my memory, is spo- 
ken through my words. All that I 
take with me, is all you’ve left 
behind. We’re sharing one eter- 
nity, living in two minds. Linked 
by an endless thread, impossible 
to break.” 

Male and female vocals rico- 
chet back and forth like a dialog, 
following in the play-like theme. 
Labrie and Thomason move you 
to a state of tears with the beauty 
of their words and the angelic 
sounds of their voices. 

This album may be sheer 


brilliance, but it’s not just easy __ 


lenged to immerse him/herself in 
a new dimension of song writing. 
Few movies, let alone CD’s, pro- 
vide this kind of entertainment. 


Spectacles: An Art Review 


Senior art majors at St. 
Michael’s participate in a senior 
seminar in which they display 
their work at the end of the 
semester. As the theme for her 11 
acrylic paintings and four oil pas- 
tel drawings, Susan Appe chose 
the vagina. 

Appe’s exhibit, “Recent 
Work” shows from Dec. 6 
through Dec. 12 in the McCarthy 
Arts Center Gallery. 

The project began in the fall 
semester of 1998, when she came 
across Gustave Courbet’s famous 
1866 painting “L’Origine du 
Monde” (“The Origin of the 
World’). This European classic 
realistically depicts a female 
torso lying on its back upon a 
sheet, viewed from the lower 
end, with the vagina directly in 
the foreground, Appe said. 

Shortly after seeing this 
artistic look at an essential but 
not often depicted body part, the 
vagina motif appeared here and 
there in her sketchbooks during 
that year, she said. 

“I don’t know that a lot of 
people think about the vagina,” 


acob Fricke 


Senior Susan Appe's 
art exhibit explores 


Critic 


Appe said. “It could be a very 
significant subject matter.” 

The exhibit is controversial, 
but when St. Michael’s President 
Marc vanderHeyden saw its 
details, he saw no need to inter- 
tere: 

“Tn his opinion, this is entire- 
ly between the faculty member 
and the student,” Assistant to the 
president Marilyn Cormier said. 

The topic is where the simi- 
larity between Appe’s work and 
Courbet’s ends. A man’s paint- 
ing of a vagina and a woman’s 
painting of a vagina would be 
entirely different, and she set out 
specifically to discover her own 
interpretation, Appe said. 

Her paintings and drawings 
show single vaginas and a bit of 
stomach and legs against a black 
background. She took photo- 
graphs of female models and 
painted from the photographs. 

The view of the immediate 
area of the vagina with the black 
background contrasts with 
Courbet’s version of the torso 
and sheets. 

Appe’s treatment presents 


the female anatomy 


the vagina as a body part, not as a 
perspective on the female body. 

“J just wanted to show the 
vagina itself,’ Appe said. 

The four drawings show sub- 
jects defined by lines only and 
are very spare on detail. 

The paintings contain no 
flesh-tones, save for a few oddly 
pink depths. 

“T wouldn’t consider myself 
a realistic painter,” she said. 

The vivid colors contrast 
against a solid black background 
as if glowing by their own light. 
They are vibrant hues: red, dark 
purple, yellow-green, dark green, 
orange, green-yellow, blue. 

Lance Richbourg, Appe’s 
senior seminar professor, wasn’t 
sure what she could do with the 
idea when he first heard it. 

His opinion has changed 
considering the final product. 

“The paintings themselves 
are executed with a kind of confi- 
dence and boldness that’s com- 
mendable,” he said. 

Hopefully, going to see 
Appe’s “Recent Work,” the view- 
er will agree. 
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Photo by Jen Calkins 

Shaun Anderson offers a toast toSt. Michael’s College: Champagne 
Photo by Jen Calkins wishes and caviar dreams for the new millennium. 

From left: Vanessa Woodworth, C.R. Lyons and Sarah Drew enjoy the party. 


St. Michael’ 
Millennium 


_ Celebration 


St. Michael’s College rings in the new 
year in style with a formal millennium 
social. About 1,000 students, staff 
and faculty members attended | 

Saturday night’s event. Photo by Jen Calkins 


President Marc vanderHeyden and his wife Dana took part in the festivities. 








Photo by Jen Calkins Photo by Jen Calkins 


Students go all out dressed in their best for the millennium social. From left to right standing: Ciara White, Denis 
Couture, Rachel Ettori, Brett Rigazio, Karen Pollicelli, Emily Larrivee, Lincoln Lawrence. Center front: Michelle 
Boncek, in Back: Unknown student who popped into the picture at the last moment. 


Marc Troob takes a breather during the millennium social. 
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Ringing in New Year’s Eve 
Burlington style 





Timeline of American 
Educational Advancement 
From the Last Half of the 


Century 


1543 Andreas Vesalius publishes "De Humani Corporis Fabrica" the 
first accurate work on human anatomy. 7 ~ 
1572 Tycho Brahe's discovery and measurement of a supernova ir in 
the constellation Cassiopeia challenges conventional belief 
that stars are fixed and unchanging. ~~ 
1590 Zachrias Jansen invents the compound microscope. 
1605 Francis Bacon introduces inductive  Feasoning.— 


By Nora Conlon 
Staff Writer 





The 21ist Century is right 
around the comer and Burlington 
is gearing up for the millennium 
bash. 

The Church Street 





1609 Johannes Kepler Onde e his laws of planetary motio : 


1687 


1690 
1704 


1734 





Newton's “Law of Optics” is published and the book bos 
_ the standard text of experimental physics for the cent \ 


Marketplace, local hotels, restau- 


~ observes celestial t rants and clubs have been plan- 

1614 ‘John Napiar ‘invents ning and preparing to ring in the 
1628 __ scl New Year with pizzazz and style. 
1636 Cristin Gildea, marketing 
—— director for the Church Street 

1637 Rs Marketplace, is anticipating the 
1673 Got millennium celebration. "We're 
1674 An really excited and proud of what 


we've planned. It should be a 
great time," Gildea said. 
Burlington will host its 17th 
annual First Night. According to 
the First Night brochure, “First 
Night is a community-based, 
alcohol-free New Year's Eve cel- 





The Sheraton in South 
Burlington is hosting a millenni- 
um party called "Millennium," 
Sheraton Representative Jose 
Bell said. 

The bash features the popu- 
lar band Downpour with the mas- 


last night of the 20th century. 
Tickets are $375 per couple and 
include hats, noisemakers and 
champagne. 

Rasputin's, a downtown 
club, hasn't planned anything 
special for the millennium, owner 


Voltaire publishes "Philosophical Letters" an important Jand _ebration of the performing arts". ters of ceremonies Mike and Scott LeCourse said. 
mark in religious tolerance and scientific thought. From noon to midnight Dec. Chantal from the Mike and "It would have been much 
1735 Carolus Linnaeus publishes "Systemia Naturae" a oe for - 31, the Church = Street Chantal Morning Show on 95.5 _ better forus if it [millennium] fell 


1750 


_ classifying organisms which is still used today. - 
Creation of Common School, the start of public education. 





- Marketplace and nearby facilities 


and theaters are transformed into 


WXXX. Beginning at 8:30 p.m. 
the formal event includes a cash 


in the middle of the week," 
LeCourse said. 


1751 Benjamin Franklin publishes oe. and Observations stages for comic, musical, instru- bar and evening hors d'oeuvres. Because Dec ati talenee 
_on Electricity. mental and creative performanc- Tickets are $99 per couple, Bell Friday, LeCourse is weary of dis- 

1770 The eraser is created. es. said. turbing his usual weekend clien- 

1780 Steel point pens start replactis quill foie Hundreds of local artists Burlington's Radisson hosts _ tele. 

1783 Noah Webster's American Spelling Book: The Blue-Back make up this year's lineup includ- three unique events for the Dec. The club is charging $25 at 
Speller. ing Vermont's "Queen of pop and 3; millennium celebration the door, which will include a 

1803 John Dalton publishes the atomic ea of matter, ari states soul" Tammy Fletcher, Dr. Steve 


that since chemicals combine ae in wee es 


atoms must exist. 





Taubman's Hypnosis 
Extravaganza and a seasonal 


Melissa, head of reservations 
said. 
The first is a country bound 


standard toast and Top Hat 
Entertainment with DJ. 
"We'll encourage upscale, 


1826 Joseph Nicephore Niepce takes the world's first photograph in sing-a-long with St. Michael's night filled with line dancing and formal wear, but given our 
France. professor William Tortolano. cowgirls called Jaime Lee and _ crowd...we don't want to mess 
1833 Charles Babbage invents differential caleuaing machine, a Davis Bodette, a chair on the the Ratlers Ringing in the millen- too much with our image," 
forerunner to computers. | ‘ board of director for First Night nium. A country cuisine is LeCourse said. "It should be 
1837 Creation of State Board of Education. is looking forward to the evening. offered along with dancing from pretty relaxed. We aren't worried 
1839 Creation of public normal school. "I can't think of a better way 9:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. Tickets are about the crowd." 
1859 Charles Darwin's "Origin of the Space ey Salar natural to welcome the bright future $125 per couple and include din- McKee's Pub in Winooski is 
selection. before us than to come to down- per, hats, noisemakers and cham- sponsoring Country Bound’s, a 
1864 James Clark Maxwell's eae of electromagnetism. town Burlington this New Year's pagne. Irish Bar in Winooski for the mil- 
1865 Gregor Johann Mendel publishes his laws of heredity. _ Eve. You'll enjoy the best variety Laugh and Dance Your Way _ lennium celebration. 
1867 Christopher Latham Sholes patents the typewriter. of performing arts available any- [nto 2000 is the second Radisson The cost is $50 per person 
1869 Dimitry Mendeleyev publishes periodic table of elements. _. where. Our entertainment lineup sponsored event. The night and includes a sit down, formal 
1876 Mark Twain’s “The Adventures of Tom Sawyer” peptic has something for everyone," includes a five-course meal with dinner, dancing with Country 
1879 Edison develops the electric light bulb. : ___ Bodette said. dishes such as chilled lobster Bounds DJ's, champagne and cab 
1897 Sigmund Freud's theories of psychoanalysis are published. — Burlington's Mayor Peter with avocado sauce, sweet and rides to and from the event. 
1900 Max Planck announces that electromagnetic radiation can only Clavelle calls First Night, "One sour oriental soup, surf and turf Sweetwater's Restaseneaane 
be emitted in discrete packets or quanta. Iti is the foundation of the true jewels in the Queen and Caesar salad with smoked planning anything special either, 
soo! aC. mechanics. City's crown." oe chicken. weekend Manager Christina 
e ee Laila The evening's finale takes The Comedy Zone featuring Sullivan said. The restaurant will 
1904 St. Michael's College is founded. place on the waterfront with a Gemini, an act with a mixture of focus on the dining clientele. 
1905 Albert Einstein announces his special theory of selativay, firework display. magic and comedy, and dancing "With all the music already 
1911 Ernest Rutherford presents his nuclear theory of the atom. Tickets for the First Night with Super Sounds DJ follows. planned down here [Church 
1918 Harlow Shapley the ae size of the Milky Way events come in the form of col- Tickets are $125 per couple Street] we don't really have to 
goed nae d determines the position of our solar system _ lectible buttons, which can be and include dinner, hats, noise- worry about live entertainment," 
wi it. : ‘ 
purchased for $9 at several ven- makers and champagne. Sullivan said. 
ne ae ak adopt compulsory schooling. : dors including the Flynn Theatre. The third event of the night "We decided against any- 
— Hubble confirms that the universe is While the Marketplace will js a formal called Seasons on the _ thing crazy, but we will serve our 
expanding. not be nearly as packed as New [| ake Extrava ookin i i 
: ee anza, overl regular menu with several inter- 
1938 Otto Hahn and Fritz Strassman discover nuclear fission in York's Times Square, the city is | ake Ghamnpinad Melissa said. . esting specials." 
uranium, spawning the field of atomic energy. expecting a bustle of lively A seven course meal, full The millennium celebration 
1944 Avery, MacLeod and McCarthy publish their findings that crowds, Gildea said. open bar, cigars on the terrace will be a night to remember for 
DNA is the hereditary material of living organisms. With the crowds comes trav- _ and the best view of the fireworks Burlington. 
1953 Sone Crick and James Watson discover the structure of el and many hotels in the area are are just a few of the evening's With so many restaurants, 
ns - oes bac ee a : filled this holiday season. perks. clubs and First Night perform- 
ae Board of Education, starting the end of segregation Hotels have planned several Steven Goldberg Variations, ances the Church Street 
in schools. special events to celebrate the three-piece jazz ense - Marketp! i 
1958 National Defense Education Act established. millennium. : mde ge hrghon ‘he puis oa a 
1960 Computer network Intemet is born. a a See ay 


1968 Bilingual Education Act established, providing funds to help 
: schools develop bilingual education. 

1969 ARPANET, forerunner of the Internet, is created 

1977 Apple Computer, Inc. begins selling the Apple II, the first 


nearcanal pamniter 
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St. Michael’s students and faculty 


gear up for the celebration of the millennium 


By Nick Callanan 
Staff Writer 


People have always loved to 
party, to celebrate. But has there 
ever been a more universal rea- 
son to get down and boogie then 
to celebrate the passing of an old 
millennium and the coming of a 
new one? 

Certainly there have been 
big events in the past. When the 
world learned it was round, and 
not flat, people rejoiced. Haley's 
Comet has always been a great 
excuse to party. And, of course, 
there was the invention of the 
remote control. 

All of these events caused 

millions of people across the 
world to throw up their arms and 
sing. 
The magnitude to which the 
world will react to the dawning of 
a new millennium will certainly 
eclipse the celebrations of these 
other events. 

None of these other events 
had the factors of mystery and 
danger that the coming of year 
2000 does. 

Who knows what is going to 

happen when the clock strikes 
midnight on Dec. 31? 
"I think Richard Simmons is 
going to increase his size tenfold 
and take over the city of 
Burlington, somewhat like the 
Stay-Puff Marshmallow Man in 
“Ghostbusters," junior Dan 
Sullivan said. 

Although most Y2K crisis 
preparations have overlooked 
this particular possibility, year 
2000's element of possible 
impending doom is exciting 
some new millennium partygo- 


ers. 

Junior Jay King said, "I am 
going to New York City. Y2K has 
gotten so much media hype. It is 
going to be year 2000 and there 
are going to be tons of crazy peo- 
ple running around doing crazy 
things. I want to be right in the 
middle of it all." 

Freshman Steve DiRamio 
said, "What is there to be scared 
of? People having a good time, 
people celebrating the new mil- 
lennium. Everything has its risks, 
but this is too important to look at 
all the nitty-gritty 'ifs' of what 
could happen." 

DiRamio said he is planning 
to go to Boston for the First Night 
celebration there. 

Other students are choosing 
to stay away from large cities 
because they do not want to be 
part of any mass panic. 

Senior Lael Croteau said, 
"I'm sort of afraid of this New 
Year. I'm freaked out, as my Dad 
put it, the 20 minutes of hysteria 
following midnight." 

Croteau is planning to go to 
Northfield, Mass. to be with her 
father on New Year's. 

"My Dad is going through a 
commitment ceremony with his 
fiancee," she says. "They thought 
it would be a great time." 

New York City is an espe- 
cially scary place to some stu- 
dents. : 

Freshman Meg Farley said, 
"I wanted to go to New York, but 
figured it wasn't the safest place 
to be on New Year's Eve; so I'm 
going to stay home with my 
friends." 

Sophomore Nicole Strillacci 
said, "New York City is the last 


place I want to be." 

Sophomore Beth Valerio 
said she is planning to attend the 
Phish show on the Big Cypress 
Seminole Reservation in Florida. 

She feels safe going to Phish, 
but as for celebrating the new 
millennium in a big city, she said, 
"I think there's going to be psy- 
chos who'll use the date as an 
excuse to blow things and people 
up." 

Biology professor Doug 
Facey said he thought about fly- 
ing his family to Texas or Florida 
for the new millennium, but has 
decided to remain in Burlington 
and attend the city's First Night 
celebration. 

"I just don't like travelling 
when it's crowded," he said. 

Facey said, however, that the 
“whole millennium issue has 


been overblown. I don't think it 
will be cataclysmic." 

Other members of the St. 
Michael's community are also 
playing down the hype of Y2K. 

Sophomore Kara McManus, 
said she plans to go to Boston for 
First Night. 

"I just don't think of it as a 
big deal,” McManus said. 

Sophomore Andrew 
Coughlan agrees, "I don't think 
it's going to be too different from 
any other New Year's Eve." 

Junior Michael Flanagan, 
who is also planning to go to the 
Phish concert said, "With Y2K, 
like anything, it has a lot of hype. 
Things with a lot of hype end up 
sucking." 

Flanagan said, "I'm not 
going to be scared, I'm gonna be 
free-wheelin." 


There are many hypotheses 
as to what might happen on mid- 
night of the 31st. 

Flanagan said he had a 
dream that forecasted the events 
of the 31st, "Before midnight 
people were looting and burning 
things in the streets. It was may- 
hem. I snuck up to this loft and 
could hear "Three-Two-One.' But 
the world didn't end. People just 
celebrated.” 

However, no matter what 
does actually happen when the 
calendar clicks to 2-0-0-0, one 
thing is for sure: the entire world 
will be anxious with anticipation. 

DiRamio said, "When it 
comes to the final hour, no matter 
how much you know about Y2K, 
you're going to be nervous-or 
you're just not normal." 





Photo Courtesy of Beth Valerio 
Beth Valerio and friends at a Phish Concert in Oswego, N.Y. in the summer of 1999. Valerio, who has attend- 
ed more than 20 Phish concerts, will see the band play at Big Cypress Seminole Reservation in Florida this 
New Year’s. 


How many ways can the millennium be celebrated? 


With the scare of Y2K and 
the world coming to an end who 
is going to see the world end 
first? 

The first place in the world 
to see the dawn of the new mil- 
lennium is the uninhabited 
Antipode Islands off the coast of 
New Zealand. 

At the “Webcast of the cen- 
tury” webpage at 
Wwww.newyears.earthcam.com, 
you can watch different cities 
around the world in each time 
zone bring in the new year 
through webcams. Some partici- 
pating cities are New York, 
London, Paris, Moscow, and 
Hong Kong. 

If you wish to see the millen- 
nium brought in around the world 
without leaving home, you can 
watch PBS’ 25 hour live broad- 
cast 

Here are some worldwide 
millennium events, compiled 
from the Everything2000 web- 
site, found at http:www.every- 
thing2000.com. 


Millennium Photo Quilt: 


Kodak PhotoQuilt of the millen- 


nium is a continuously growing 
and evolving portrait through 
time as people add pictures that 
reflect their life and times. 


Day One 

Organizers are planning a huge 
party of 100,000 plus students in 
16 cities across the U.S. The 
event is reported to be the largest 
single commissioning and mobi- 
lization of students in the history 
of Christianity. 


EXPO 2000 

The World's Fair, in Hannover, 
Germany is expected to feature 
the state of the world through the 
theme "Mankind, Nature and 
Technology." Contact: Expo 
2000 Hannover D-30510 
Hannover Germany fax: 49-(511) 
84 04-100. 


Jesus March 2000 
To celebrate the 2000th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Christ, on 
June 10, 2000, organizers are 
planning a global "March for 
Jesus" celebration. More than 30 
million people in 2000 cities are 
expected to participate in this 


procession of prayer and wor- 
ship. Each year counting down to 
the millennium, annual marches 
are held on Pentecost weekend in 
anticipation of the Year 2000. 
Contact: March for Jesus P.O. 
Box 3216 Austin, TX 78764. 


Leap Year 2000 
World Wide Leap Year festival. 


Millennium Dome 
Celebrations at the Royal 
Observatory Greenwich The 
Millennium Dome - New 
Millennium Experience in the 
World's Biggest Dome 


OpSail 2000 

The Greatest Event in Maritime 
History will take place on July 3- 
9, 2000. President Clinton will be 
joined by more than 50 nations 
and an anticipated fleet of 30,000 
spectator vessels, featuring tall 
ships, will be spread 10 miles 
through New York Harbor. 


Pole to Pole 
Twelve people. ages 18 to 25 


from diverse backgrounds will 
joumey from pole to pole. 


Sydney 2000 
Official Site of the 2000 Olympic 
Games which will be held Sept. 
15 to Oct. 1. 10,000 athletes from 
198 countries taking part in 28 
sports. 


Times Square 2000 

The celebration begins at 7 a.m. 
EST, Dec. 31, when the millenni- 
um arrives in the South Pacific. 
Giant television screens strategi- 
cally placed throughout Times 
Square will display images of 
people and their cultures from 
around the world as the dawn of 
the year 2000 travels across the 
globe. The celebration will con- 
tinue until the new year has been 
observed in all 24 time zones. 


Millennium Society 

Countdown 2000 
Huge party at the foot of the 
Great Pyramids in Egypt. 
Blacktie, ball gowns, symphony 
concert in huge on the desert 
bluff overlooking all three of the 
creat Pyramids. 


Millennium Peace Run 
A Peace Run event on every day 
of the year - from Jan. | to Dec. 
31 -- somewhere around the 
world, in celebration of the mil- 
lennium. 


Millions of Balloons 
To celebrate the year 2000 and 
the new millennium, citizens of 
the earth send their wishes by the 
air to Humanity. 


The Millennium Photo Project 
An effort to document the pass- 
ing of the millennium by thou- 
sands of photographers from 
around the world. 


First Night International 
First Night is a community cele- 
bration of the new year through 
the arts. It is a major visual and 
performing arts festival created 
by and for the community to wel- 
come the new year. 


Drumming in the Year 2000 
People around the world will 
drum together in unison for the 
final hours of 1999. 
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December 
8 


Campus 








On-Campus 
Wednesday, Dec. 8 


Resume Workshop in Alliot's Vermont 
Room from 4-5 p.m. For more informa- 
tion call the Student Resource Center at 
2547. 


St. Michael's Graduate Program hosts an 
open house from 4:30-6 p.m. in Klein 
Hall. For more information call the 
Graduate Programs office at 2100. 


Thursday, Dec. 9 


Opening reception for Susan Appe's sen- 
ior seminar project from 6-8 p.m. in the 
McCarthy Arts Center Gallery. Appe's 
exhibit is on display in the gallery through 
Sunday, Dec. 12. 


Thursday, Dec. 9- 
Saturday, Dec. 11 


"The Betrothed," a commedia dell'arte 
written by Flaminio Scala, an Italian play- 
wright. Shows at 8 p.m. in the McCarthy 
Arts Center. For this senior seminar proj- 
ect students wrote a scripted improv to the 
scenario. Performing are James 
McNamara, Phil Gambardella and Angi 
Elser. Rich Vivolo is directing and Jana 
Fabri is the stage manager. 


Friday, Dec. 10 


"Lessons & Carols," St. Michael's annual 
holiday candlelight celebration at 7 p.m. 
in the Chapel. The St. Michael's Chorale 
and Madrigal Singers will perform. The 
story of the birth of Christ will be read 
from Genesis and Christmas carols will 
follow. 


Last day of classes. 


Sunday, Dec. 12 


A senior seminar recital by Angeline 
Smith at 3 p.m. in the McCarthy Arts 
Center. 


Monday, Dec. 13- 
Saturday, Dec. 18 


Final Exams. 

Tuesday, Dec. 14 

A Spanish Mass at 8 p.m. in the Chapel. 
Sunday, Jan. 16, 2000 


Registration. 


Monday, Jan. 17, 2000 


Spring semester 2000 classes begin. 


Calendar 





Theater 


Friday, Dec. 10- 
Saturday, Dec. 11 


Champlain Arts Theatre Company 
performs "The Best Christmas Pageant 
Ever" at 7 p.m. and a Saturday matinee at 
3 p.m. This annual holiday production 
will be at Contois Auditorium in 
Burlington’s City Hall. Tickets range in 
cost from $5-$7.50 and can be purchased 
through the Flynn Box Office or 
Champlain Arts. For more information 
call 860-3611, or e-mail catco@togeth- 
er.net. 


Sunday, Dec. 12 


"A Christmas Carol," the Nebraska 
Theatre Caravan's musical adaptation of 
the holiday favorite, at 7 p.m. at the Flynn 
Theatre. Tickets are $18-$30 and can be 
purchased from the Flynn Box Office. 
For more information call 863-5966. 


‘Clubs 


Higher Ground 
654-8888 


Thursday, Dec. 9 


Joe Gallant’s Illuminati with Uncle 
Sammy, at’. 9~ pan. Cost‘ “is? $8: 


Friday, Dec. 10 


A Big Heavy World CD release party 
featuring Zola Turn, Chainsaws & 
Children, Chin Ho!, Battershell and The 
Magic Is Gone. Doors open at 7 p.m. 
This is a free show and all ages are wel- 
come. 


Monday, Dec. 13 


LUNA with The Magic Is Gone and The 
Cancer Conspiracy, doors open at 7 p.m. 
Cost is $7 advance and $9 day of show. 


Tuesday, Dec. 14 


A CD release party with Phil Abair and 
The Abair Brothers at 9 p.m. Cost is $5. 


Wednesday, Dec. 15 


U-GOD of The Wu-tang Clan and 
Shyheim at 9 p.m. Cost for this all ages 
show is $8 advance and $10 at the door. 
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Thursday, Dec. 16 


Sonia Dada, doors open at 7 p.m. and 
show at 8 p.m. Cost is $16 advance and 
$18 day of show. 


Friday, Dec. 17 


“1992” featuring DJs Luis, Kamati 
Pinkston and Cousin Dave playing hip 
hop, R&B and rare groove soul. This is a 
late show, doors open at 10 p.m. Cost is 
$3 for 21+ and $5 for 18+. 


Saturday, Dec. 18 


Swingin’ Vermont Big Band, a 16 piece 
swing band, at 9 p.m. Cost is $12. 





Music 


Friday, Dec. 10 


Us Humans, a South Burlington folk and. 


pop duo, at 8 p.m. at Borders. This event 
is free. Call 865-2711 for more 
information. 


Sweet Honey in the Rock at 8 p.m. at the 
Flynn Theatre. Tickets range in cost from 
$17-$26 and can be purchased through 
the Flynn Box Office. For more informa- 
tion call 863-5966. 


Saturday, Dec. 11 


Holiday Pops with the Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra at the Flynn Theatre 
from 3-8 p.m. The Orchestra is perform- 
ing traditional holiday favorites from 
around the world. - Tickets range in cost 
from $9-$35. For more information call 
the Flynn Box Office at 863-5966. 


Sunday, Dec. 12 


Bob Gagnon Trio, a contemporary jazz 
group from Vermont, 4 p.m. at Borders. 
This event is free. Call 865-2711 for 
more information. 


"The Waits Wassail," the York Waits 
accompanied by soprano Deborah 
Catterall, at 7:30 p.m. at the Ira Allen 
Chapel. Admission to this holiday con- 
cert, with the town musicians of York, 
England, is $15 for general admission, 
$10 for students in advance and $5 for 
students at the door. For more informa- 
tion call the UVM Campus Ticket Store at 
656-3085, or the Lane Series at 656-4455. 


Friday, Dec. 17 


Nowell Sing We Clear and the Champlain 
Valley Festival at the College Street 
Church at 7:30 p.m. Tickets are $3-$14. 
For more information call the Flynn Box 
Office at 863-5966. 


December 


31 





Saturday, Dec. 18 


B.B. King in concert at the Memorial 
Auditorium at 7:30 p.m. For ticket infor- 
mation call the Flynn Box Office at 863- 
5966. 


PanAshe Steel Orchestra in concert at 
Contois Auditorium at 7:30 p.m. Tickets 
are $6. For more information call 223- 
9560. 





Art Exhibits 


Through December at the 


Fletcher Free Library on College Street in 
Burlington. These are free and open to 
the public. For more information call 
Barbara Henderberg at 865-7211. 


Black Dragon Art by Jade Bristol. An 
exhibit of mixed-media canvases. 


Natural Curves, works in watercolor, by 5 
Kate Hartley. 


Through December at the Book 


Rack Art Gallery in the Champlain Mill. — 
For more ‘information call 65540231: — 


Pen and ink drawings by David Goodrich. 
The works include architectural portraits 
of historical buildings, bridges and barns, 
as well as familiar natural landmarks such 
as Camel's Hump and Lake Champlain. 


Friday, Dec. 10- 
Sunday, Jan. 9, 2000 


“The Print Project ‘99: 11+1+4” at the 
Firehouse Center for the Visual Arts. This 
event teams the area’s most creative artists 
with printmaker and graphic designer Don 
Hanson. Each artist met Hanson over the 
summer, or during the fall with 10 of their 
prints, which they donated to the 
Firehouse. Proceeds from the sale of 
prints will benefit the future Burlington 
City Arts (BCA) Community Printmaking 
Studio. “The Print Project of ‘98” raised 
over $8500, mostly from prints that were 
sold within the first few hours of the open- 
ing _ reception. An opening 
reception/sale/auction on Friday, Dec. 10 
from 4-5 p.m. for BCA Members only. At 
5 p.m. the public is welcome to attend. For 
more information call 865-7166. 





Saturday, Dec. 11 


Holiday dinner and pie sale at the St. 
Joseph School on Allen Street in 
Burlington at 5 p.m. The event includes a 
turkey dinner, homemade fixings and 
homemade pie for dessert. Tickets are $6 


for adults and $3 for children under 12. 
aces aad raence a8 Craetrrectarawes rem Orie oe P 
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"The Waits Wassail,"' the York Waits performing with 
soprano Deborah Catterall, at 7:30 p.m. at the Ira Allen Chapel. 
The York Waits, wearing scarlet livery coats and other medieval attire, 
will perform traditional and unusual carols from 
folk and classical repertories from 1400-1800. 
Original Waits were night watchmen who played 
before Christmas to mark the hours and wake the citizens. 
The Waits were employed by the Lord Mayor as the 
city's own band of musicians, paid by 
the town to play on public occasions. The York Waits will also perform 
on Sunday, Dec. 12’ on Burlington's Church Street Marketplace 
in front of the Christmas tree. This mini -concert is free and open to the public 
as part of the festive holiday celebration. 


For more information call the UVM Campus Ticket Store at 656-3085, 
or the Lane Series at 656-4455. 






Vermont 
Youth Orchestra Holiday 
Series 





Photo by Sharon Farmer 







For more information on any of these events call 658-4708. All events are 


free and open to the public unless otherwise noted. Sw e el He 0 n ey in the e Re 0 a + be fon = . a Fiyan 


Theatre on Dec. 10 at 8 p.m. These six Abies Arperican 
omen, celebrate 25 years of music making, mixing gospel, 
ae funk, folk, blues and African music to create their own — 
_ sound Sweet Honey i in the Rock carefully intertwines the 
















Friday, Dec. 10 
Holiday Chamber Music at the Champlain Mill from 6:30-8:30 p.m. Ensembles from the 
Youth Orchestra will perform holiday favorites to entertain shoppers. 
Saturday, Dec. 11 
Vermont Youth mh Snes performing works the ee and a at the McClure 


fatmOnic pert nal Canter 


‘Vermont Youth Philharmonic performing Works b MODE . Vaughan bal Withins and Haydn at the 
Colchester High School at 7:30 p.m. Cost is ces for adults, free for students and seniors. 
Sunday, Dec. 12 
Vermont Youth Flutes Recital at the Shelburne Town Hall at 1 p.m. 
Friday, Dec. 17 


















2 usic through sign eee with the accompani- 
tr e information, 













Ensembles in the Snow at the Shelburne Town Hall at 7:30 p.m. The concert features ° ° 
chamber music ensembles from the Vermont Youth Orchestra. Cost is $5 for Give the gl ft of 
adults, free for students and seniors. ° 
Saturday, Dec. 18 25th Annual Christmas pous 
Vermont Youth Strings & Vermont Youth Sinfonia at Burlington Revels The Book Rack & Children’s 
High School at 7:30 p.m. Cost is $5 for adults, free for Pages in the Champlain Mill is 
students and seniors. at the Spaulding Auditorium, in the offering the chance to give the 
Hopkins Center at Dartmouth gift of books to underprivileged 
College. Performances are at 7:30 kids with the help of The Giving 
p.m. on Thursday, Dec. 16, Friday, Tree program. Customers can 
Dec. 17, and Saturday, Dec. 18. pick ornaments off the tree, which 
There is also a matinee at 2 p.m. on have a child’s age written on 
Dec. 18-19. The last performance them, and purchase a book for the 
will be on Sunday, Dec. 19 at 7 p.m. child, receiving 10% off the book. 
The theme: Queen Elizabeth I makes The Book Rack will 
a state visit as Revels North evokes giftwrap and present the book to 
the mid-winter revelry of a 16th- the child from the Winooski 
century country estate. Tickets Youth Organization at Christmas. 
range in cost from $9-$16.50. For Donations will be accepted until 
more information call the Hopkins Dec. 17. For more 
Center Box Office at (603)646- information call 655-0231. 


2422. 


Burlington’s 17th annual, 
alcohol-free New Year’s 
Eve Performing Arts 
Festival, 
offering 225 hours 
of entertainment at 35 downtown 
locations from noon to midnight. 
At 6 p.m. in City Hall Park, 
Governor Howard Dean and mayor 
Peter Clavelle will unveil 
Burlington’s Millennium Sculpture. 
A time capsule will be placed in 
the base of the sculpture. First 
Night buttons cost $9 before 
Christmas and $12 after and can be 
purchased at local banks, grocery 
stores, bookstores and libraries. 


Photo by Michael Lavine 





LUNA is performing at Higher Ground on Dec. 13 at 7 p.m. The 
group (I-r) includes Lee Wall, Dean Wareham, Sean Eden and Justin 
Harwood. The band’s third album, “Penthouse,” produced in 1995 was 
included on “Rolling Stone’s” list of the best albums of the 1990s. Guitar 
music provides the band with a sound that has them playing at sold-out 
shows in the U.S. and Europe. The band’s new releases can be found at the 
top of college radio charts. “The Days of Our Nights,” the band’s fifth album 
recently released by Jericho Records is considered “their finest” by many 
critics. 















Graphic courtesy of First Night Burlington, Inc. 
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“T’ll be hanging out 
with a lot 
of people 
and 
having fun.” 


“T think Iam 
going to be 
in California, 
at a party 
with 


Tl probably 
be driving 
for | 
St. Michael’s 
rescue.”’ 


my friends.” 


Evan Pasenello, 
junior 


Laura Duquette, 
senior 


Dan Greaves, 
sophomore 


ll be 
at home, 
celebrating 
with a 
big party 
in Venezuela.” 


Jean-Paula Castaneda, 
SIS student 


T’ll be in one of two 
places. Either 
Times Square or 
Washington, D.C. 
Most likely Times 

_ Square.” > 


Chad Moore, 
freshman 
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“We are 
going to be 
skiing 
at a condo 
in Stowe.” 


(-r) Fibs eerie 8 
Abigail Feeney, junior 
Kara McManus, 
sophomore 





An insight on society’s ability to be entertained by so many of life’s little things 





Josh Cook 
Guest Columnist 


Sitting in astronomy class a few days 
ago, I was treated to a bit of insight into the 
craze over the new millennium. Professor 
Edward Foley described a familiar situa- 
tion. You're driving anywhere and you 
look down at your odometer and see 3999. 

He pointed out that when we see that 


Open till 2am 
Sundays till Midnight 


658-NEWW (6399) 


505 Riverside Ave., Burlington 


DELIVERY AVAILABLE 


(°10.00 min. order) 
WINGS - SUBS ¢ SALADS 


BEXRGJERRY’S ICE CREAM 
Full Menu In Phone Book 


* VERMONSTER SPECIAL ° 
2 dozen wings, Choice of large curly fries, seasoned 
polato wedges or steakfrics & lwo sodas 


* NEW ENGLANDER °* 


4 mozzarella sticks, 2 chicken tenders and 6 onion rings, served 
on a bed of fries with your choice of Honey BBQ or Marinara. 


DINNERS ° 





Pees es = 4 


ree Large Fries With} 
$10 Minimum Order } 


we get really excited. We race down the 
highway watching the dial, as opposed to 
the road. 

It's entertaining to watch all of the 
numbers in 3999 roll over to 4000. There 
is no difference between 3999 changing to 
4000 and 1999 changing to 2000. It's 
much more entertaining than watching 
2000 change to 2001. 

Entertainment tends to be simple- 
Watching my roommate's cigarette pack 
fly out of his hand, past his face, and 
behind the chair was one of the most enter- 
taining sights I'd seen in a while. 

There was nothing complex about it. 
I've always felt that the old school 
Nintendo games (Techmo Superbowl is 
the greatest video game ever) are much 
more fun than the new, 3D, virtual reality, 
super-fighter-action death games, com- 
plete with full body suit and full life insur- 
ance just in case something goes "terribly 


bee 


vy 


yey 


Nea Nea Nea Se Se Se Seat 


When: 


Where: 


wrong." Because the older games are sim- 
ple they are more fun. 

The down side to this fascination is 
that simplicity is easy to mass-produce. 
Companies discover one kind of simple 
entertainment and mass-produce it to the 
point of cliché, then feed it to the public 
over and over again. 

The James Bond series is a perfect 
example: The Bond series provides hours 
of senseless violence, womanizing, gam- 


bling, and the slickest one-liners ever - 


uttered by a Hollywood super spy. 

How could that not be entertaining? 
The success of the Bond films spawned all 
kinds of imitations. 

: A formula was found: take one attrac- 
tive actor (talent optional), one very attrac- 
tive actress (talent optional), a writer who 
can paraphrase “Goldfinger” and apply it 
to some trendy scenario (talent optional), 
3.5 cups of billion dollar special effects 


Santa 


(talent optional), a healthy dash of women 
wearing little to no clothes (talent option- 
al), and 1 and 1/4 tablespoons of freshly 
ground pepper (experience in 
Shakespearean theater a must). 

The up side to our fascination with the 
simple is that we can find entertainment 
just about anywhere. Just bouncing a ball - 
off our wall can easily keep us entertained _ 


for a good 10 minutes or so. 


Many of us can be entertained by a 
moth flying around a porch-light, while — 
others may be entertained by Tim Allen, — 
although I never got much out of “Home 
Improvement.” 

Professor Foley may not have sold me 
on the virtues of a power point presenta- 
tion, but he did lead me to some new and 
insightful observations. 

They may not have been about black 
holes, but they are important, simple and 
entertaining. 


Claus 


Come visit Santa Claus and get your picture 
taken, and then stay to cheer on the Saint 


Michael's Men's Basketball teamllll 


6:00 PM Friday, Dec. 10th 


Game starts at 7:00 PM 


Saint Michael's College 


Tarrant Recreation Center 
$5.00 includes picture, face painting 
and admission to game. 


Special price is for children 
12 and under only. 
Pictures avalable from 6:00 PM 
through halftime of the game. 





For more info. call 654-2498 


Proceeds will benefit the Saint Michael's Women’s Volleyball Team. 


4 special thanks to our sponsors: 





* Ben Franklin **Masters Tuxedo ** Photogarden * 
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Working to improve space travel 


Mondanaro and her students developing high-energy space fuel 


SPRING BREAK! 


Cancun, Bahamas, Jamaica, Florida & South 
Padre 


Call USA Spring Break for a free brochure 
and rates and ask how you can EAT, DRINK & 
TRAVEL FOR FREE! 


1-888-777-4642 
www.usaspringbreak.com 


Mr. Reggie’s Hair Salon 
Special for St. Michael's Students 


Male or Female haircut only $8.50 


Open Tuesday to Saturday 10:00 - 7:00 
Call for an appointment or just walk-in! 


a rs ten 


41 Pearl St. 
Essex Junction 05452 
(802) 879-1919 


















20's Night 


Tu esday 








9pm-2am WITH Od FROSTEE 
Wednesday H ip H op Pa rty 

9pm-2am WITH THE ILLUSTRIOUS MELISSA 
Ihursday Liguid 

9pm-2am House Music All Night! 


DJ CRAIG MITCHELL ANO SPECIAL GUESTS. 









Friday 


Spm-3am 






Hip-Hop/House party 
ROGBIE J. & OJ FROSTEE 
HIP-HOP PARTY 


Lup-Llop and R&B 








SATURCAY 
9pm-3am 





DJ SPIN & DS IRIE 


Call for upcoming events and to book 
College parties at the hottest 
Dance club in Burlington! 


Always accepting applications. 


By Nick Auriemma 
Staff Writer 


To start off her day, Dr. Kathleen Mondanaro 
gazes at pictures of her "special people in the 
world" for a little motivation to move ahead. 

On the wall in front of her desk, and all around 
her office, Mondanaro has a number of pictures of 
different children she loves. From her niece to 
Mario and Josue, two Guatemalan children she met 
while working in Guatemala this past summer, she 
holds these children and their pictures close to her 
heart as she works. 

Mondanaro was in Guatemala as part of the 
InterVarsity Christian Fellowship, a group of 80 
members from the University of Vermont, 
University of Connecticut, University of Rhode 
Island, and St. Michael's. It is one of the many 
things in which Mondanaro is involved outside of 
St. Michael’s. 

Mondanaro earned her nursing degree at 
Duchess Community College and was disappointed 
that her nursing degree didn't require chemistry. 
Mondanaro attended Bard College for her under- 
graduate degree in chemistry. She later received her 
Ph.D. in chemistry at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Her original goal was to become a’ doctor. It 
would have required only two more years of school- 
ing. 

Her interest in chemistry led her to St. 
Michael's. Her excellence in the field helped to 
earn herself, senior Shane Lamos, a research stu- 
dent, Elizabeth Buck, a previous research student 
who graduated in May and research assistant Karen 


Parker a grant of $177,000 from the Department of 
~ Defense Experimental Program to Stimulate 


Competitive Research (EPSCOR). 


For a closer look at the group, check out 
Wwww.vpr.net/propellane. 

The EPSCOR program is a collaboration of 
organizations that make research money available 


Photo by Jen Calkins 
Shane Lamos helps make organic com- 
pounds in the new lab. 


to states without much research funding. Vermont is 
one of 18 states that qualifies for this funding. The 
EPSCOR program helps states like Vermont 
become more competitive in the field of scientific 
research. 

A large portion of Mondanaro's funding comes 
from the Department of Defense and from the 
National Science Foundation. St. Michael's is also 
a contributor because of the work being done in a 
newly created lab in Cheray. 

The lab was created to synthesize organic com- 
pounds. Mondanaro and her assistants work with 
compounds called small strained ring organic com- 
pounds, which are hexagonal in shape. 

The steps of the research attempt to make these 
compounds smaller and form them into a non- 
hexagonal shape. 

The group's ultimate goal is to create higher 
energy fuel for space travel. "We want to make 
fuels that give you more boom for your buck" is 
how Mondanaro explains the work. The Air Force 
is funding this program and success would mean 
advances in the field of space travel. 

Another project goal is adding the smaller ring 
compounds to antibiotics, creating an antibiotic to 
which bacteria would be less likely to develop 
resistance. 

Lamos helped with building the equipment in 
the lab and he works on creating the organic com- 
pounds the group is trying to develop. 

"I'm the person that tries to the make the mole- 
cules," Lamos said. 

Mondanaro doesn't see herself as a typical sci- 
entist. She works in a tie-died lab coat that she dyed 
herself. Her safety goggles are supported with a tie- 
dyed strap, and she has a smile big enough to help 
forget about the difficulties one might encounter 
while working in the lab. 

For students interested in learning more about 
Mondanaro, her office is in Cheray 216. It's easy to 
locate, as it is marked with colorful finger-paintings 
lining the door. 





Photo courtesy of EPSCOR website 


Kathleen Mondanaro in the EPSCOR-funded lab in Cheray 





Photo courtesy of EPSCOR website 


Kathleen Mondanaro and her research team, from left to right: Elizabeth Buck, Karen Parker, Mondanaro 


_ and Shane Lamos. The team is working on making better fuel for space travel. _ 
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Gilt ideas, online : thcoa and 


Tips for holiday shopping 


Avoid the mall crowds and find alternative gift ideas 





















































Online pee lee 


Shop.com is a directory of oline shoppin 
stores. ‘The sites are broken down into ¢ cal 


often cheaper to buy there than at a 
can be useful for finding obscure 


Shopping4Sure offers 24-hour customer service 
along with cheap prices, guaranteed security 
and optional a delivery. 


Benefits: 
Online shopping is obvious convenier 
be done at any time of day with no crowd 


Make sure when you are entering your ered or 
debit card number that the site is secure. A 


browser. Netscape has a padlock at the bottom 

left comer--when the padlock is closed, you are 
in a secure site. Internet Explorer also has a 
padlocks, in the lower jae comer. 


Set your bone security ie on at least ede 
um or higher when shopping. Do this by going : 
into Communicator’s Preferences file. For __ 
Internet Explorer, right- click on the icon and go 
to Properties. 


By Samantha Brown 
Staff Writer 


Christmas is around the corner and 
gift ideas can be scarce. You can only 
give St. Michael's merchandise for so 
many years before it's worn out. If you 
get stuck, bypass the regular malls and 
head to Church Street, which offers a 
wide variety of shops. 

Someone with a sweet tooth might 
like a gift from Lake Champlain 
Chocolates. Behind the glass cases are 
confections in different varieties and 
slabs of their special copper kettle fudge 
being made at the front of the store. 

For the holiday season, Lake 
Champlain Chocolates offers special gift 
boxes of some of their most popular 
chocolates and fudge, which can also be 
ordered on their web = site at 
www.lakechamplainchocolate.com. 

Gift boxes of their homemade fudge 
include a two-pound variety of four fla- 
vors: chocolate chip, maple walnut, 
chocolate peanut butter and triple choco- 


Jate. These sell for $19. 
‘A niné-piece assortment Or teir 


exquisite truffles costs $18 and a four 
piece box is $10. 

There is also a special "Chocolates 
of Vermont" gift box which includes a 24 
piece assortment of their maple crunch, 
honey caramel, green mountain and 
evergreen mint chocolates for $18. A 
nine-piece assortment of all four costs 
$9. 

Yankee Candle also offers a variety 
of scented candles of all shapes, sizes 
and colors which can also be purchased 
from their website at www.yankeecan- 
dle.com. 

With so many to choose from, it can 
sometimes be hard to narrow it down. 

Senior Emily Mock‘has a couple of 
favorite scents. "I really like the rose 
scented one and midsummer's night. If I 
was giving a gift, I'd give vanilla because 
it's a neutral scent and you could give it 
to almost anyone." 

Yankee Candle also offers seasonal 





scents: Snow Angels, a white candle; 
Jack Frost, which comes in winter blue 
or snow white; or the gray or blue mil- 
lennium. All are specially scented. 

After you've picked a scent, there 
are many varieties of candles to choose 
from. Housewarmer jars are available in 
three different sizes and range from 
$8.50 to $19.50. 

If you're looking for something a lit- 
tle smaller, samplers are $1.30 and $1.45 
if they're wrapped. These can be put into 
any number of different kinds of holders 
that can be bought to suit the personality 
of whomever you're buying it for. 

If you're looking for stocking 
stuffers, head to Sox and get a pair to 
keep the tootsies of loved ones warm. 
There are all kinds of colors and sizes to 
fit everyone in the family. 

_ The Learning Express has all sorts 
of educational toys, along with some old 
favorites like the slinky. There are also 
dolls, puzzles and toys that spark the cre- 
ativity of a child's imagination. 

The Nature Company has games 
and toys and a $22 stuffed snow leo opard 


Tor sale mis year ana a poruon oO 
profits will be given to the International 
Snow Leopard Trust. 

Sophomore Kim Devoe thinks it's a 
good idea to split the cost of larger pres- 
ents. ; 
"This year my brothers and sister 
and I all chipped in to buy my dad a 
scanner for his computer. It's from all of 
us; we all know what he's getting and it's 
easier that way." 

Maybe signing up someone in a club 
of the month could take some stress out 
of the gift-giving dilemma. 

At the Clubs of America web site at 
http://www.greatclubs.com, there are a 
number of different clubs available such 
as coffee, chocolate and beer. 

If you're still unsure what to give, 
take sophomore Collin O'Mara-Green's 
advice. "I buy gifts that fit people. If 


they have sentimental value, they're 
worth a lot more regardless of a price 
tag.” 


Photo of 
Photo by Jen Calkins tree by 

Bill Farrell mixes a batch of fudge at Lake Champlain Jen 

Chocolates, located on Church Street. Calkins 





Photo by Jen Calkins 
Samplers at Yankee Candle on Church Street cost $1.30 to $1.45. 
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a look behind holiday traditions 


Stories behind winter holidays, 
figures and myths 


By Alethea Renzi 
Features Editor 


December is a month full of celebra- 
tions for people, religious or not. 
Historically, the month of December has 
been a time of celebration due to the winter 
solstice, the shortest day of the year. 
Ancient Norse religions are speculated to 
the be among the first to have celebrated 
this day. A wide variety of religions cele- 
brate major holidays this time of year 
because of the celebrations that were 
already occurring when their religions were 
instituted. There is also a holiday that was 
instituted this time of year for political rea- 
sons. 

Whatever the religion or reason, the 
idea of the holidays was meant to reflect on 
religion and god(s), have a time of repen- 
tance before the date of celebration, and to 
spend time with family and friends. 


Celebrations 


ae 


Christmas: 


Christmas is celebrated to honor the 
birth of Jesus to the Virgin Mary. A month 
long period called Advent precedes 
Christmas Day, in preparation for the com- 
ing holiday. 

In the fourth century, Christmas started 
to become celebrated among Christians. 
There was no documentation as to when 
Christ was born, though stories in the New 
Testament show it must have been some 
time in late summer or early fall. Shepherds 
did not have their flocks in the field in the 
winter, and a census could not have been 
taken in the winter months either. The 
amount of celebrations occurring in 
December led to the Christian church to 
designate Christmas in this time. 

According to the Catholic 
Encyclopedia: "Christmas was not among 
the earliest festivals of the Church ... the 
first evidence of the feast is from Egypt. 
Pagan customs centering around the 
January calends[first day of the month] 
gravitated to Christmas." 

Therefore, many customs such as dec- 
orating trees, feasting and Advent itself 
were adapted by not only Christians but 
other religions throughout the years to cele- 
brate their winter holidays. 


Hanukkah: 


Hanukkah, which began at sundown on 
Dec. 3, marks the eight-day Jewish festival 
of lights. Hanukkah has been celebrated 
about for 2100 years, starting when a 
Jewish revolt group called the Maccabees 
fought the Syrians who were trying to stop 
them from celebrating their religion. The 
Maccabees were successful, and reclaimed 
their Jerusalem temple, which had been 
defiled by the Syrians. 

The Jews cleaned the temple, rededi- 
cated it and celebrated the first Hanukkah. 


They lit a menorah, a candelabra that holds 
nine candles, in the temple with enough oil 
for one night. Miraculously, the Menorah 
burned for eight nights. 

This is how Hanukkah came to be 
termed as the “festival of lights.” 

The dreidel came into use during the 
season because gambling was banned 
throughout the year except on the holiday. 

Hanukkah is also celebrated in 
December due in relation to the pagan cele- 
brations of the rebirth of light. 


Ramadan: 


Muslims celebrate Ramadan for a 
month from December to January. 
Ramadan is a time of reflection, honoring 
Allah and self-control for Muslims. 

Ramadan is marked by obligatory 
daily fasting, which is intended to give 
Muslims a sense of those less fortunate, to 
elevate them to a higher spiritual essence 
and to be thankful for Allah's gifts to them. 

Muslims fast during Ramadan from 


sunrise to sunset. According to the Muslim 


Students Association, the last 10 days of 
Ramadan are "a time of special spiritual 
power as everyone tries to come closer to 
God through devotions and good deeds. 

The night on which the first verses of 
the Quar'an were revealed to the Prophet, 
known as the Night of Power (Lailat ul- 
Qadr), is generally taken to be the 27th 
night of the month" 

Muslims attempt to read as much of the 
Quar'an as they can during the month of 
Ramadan, and often listen to recitations of 
the book in mosques. 


Kwanzaa: 


Kwanzaa is a non-religious holiday 
established in the 1960s, inspired by the 
Civil Rights movement. It is based on the 
ancient African first-fruit celebrations. The 
word. Kwanzaa comes from the Swahili 
name for the celebrations, matunda ya 
kwanza. The holiday was conceived by 
Maulana Karenga. 

According to the CNN website on 
Kwanzaa, it revolves around five main cel- 
ebrations: the gathering of family, friends, 
and community; reverence for the creator 
and creation; commemoration of the past 
(honoring ancestors, learning lessons and 
emulating achievements of African histo- 
ry); recommitment to the highest cultural 
ideals of the African community (for exam- 
ple, truth, justice, respect for people and 
nature, care for the vulnerable, and respect 
for elders); and celebration of the "Good of 
Life" (for example, life, struggle, achieve- 
ment, family, community, and culture). 

It is celebrated over a span of seven 
days through song, rituals, story-telling and 
dancing. A candle is lit each of the seven 
days. The colors of the candle are those of 
the Black Liberation Flag: red, green and 
black. 

Gift-giving during the days generally 
occurs during the celebrations as well. 


Yule: 

Wiccans celebrate the season with the 
Yule holiday, a 10 day celebration from 
Dec. 21 to Dec. 31., which is centered 
around the solstice. It is the rebirth of the 
son of the goddess, whose death takes place 
on Samhain, or Halloween. Wiccans have 
celebrated the holiday for the past 20,000 
years, their traditions influenced as well by 
ancient Egyptian myths. They see the 
rebirth of the sun as the actual rebirth of the 
sun god, who was the son of their goddess. 

Common Wicca celebrations at this 
time involve using parts of yule trees, 
which can be either pine or oak. Trees are 
decorated and leaves and branches are used 
in making wreaths and mistletoe. The 
wreaths are a symbol of unity and the circle 
of life of the god due to his death and 
rebirth. Wiccans have also use mistletoe in 
their celebrations. 


Traditions & Myths 


Decorating a tree: 


The legend of using a tree to celebrate 
the holidays dates back to ancient Egyptian 
times. 

Queen Isis was married to her son, 
Osiris, who was murdered by his brother, 
Set. The body was placed in a box, which 
Set placed under a dead tree. According to 
legend, Osiris' spirit rose three days later. 
Isis conceived a child with his spirit before 
he ascended. On his birthday each year, 
which was Dec. 25, the tree over his grave 
would grow, and Osiris would leave gifts 
under it for his wife. 

The time of year has been celebrated 
for thousands of years due to the winter sol- 
stice, the darkest day of the year. People 
have celebrated the rebirth of the sun, and 
in the legend of Osiris, the rebirth of the sun 
god. 


Santa Claus & his Reindeer: 


Santa Claus is usually associated with 
the Christian St. Nicholas who lived in the 
fourth century. After his death, stories of his 
generosity during his life became wide- 
spread over Europe, and he became the 
patron saint of a few countries. 

The Dutch translation of the name St. 
Nicholas, Sinterklaas, was brought to the 
American colonies along with stories of his 
life. 

The English-speaking people of the 
colonies further changed the name into 
Santa Claus. 

He was truly cemented into United 
States in the 19th century. 

The idea of Santa Claus flying around 
the world thanks to his reindeer comes from 
the Russian legend of Father Frost, who 
arrived to villages in a sled led by reindeer. 

The Dutch believed St. Nicholas flew 
through the air to check on the behavior of 
children. The idea of Rudolph as the ninth 
reindeer did not come into being until 
Robert May’s story about it in 1939. 
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Class gifts: the students’ promise to 


better St. Michael’s as alumni 
A look at the Class of 2000’s proposed gift and those that decorate 


By Seth Cole and 
Nate Thompson 
Staff Editors 


The class of 2000 tentatively decided Friday their 
senior class gift will be a donation toward the Peace and 
Justice Program proposed by Rev. Mike Cronogue SSE. 

The senior class gift is the first in what the college 
hopes will be many more donations to St. Michael's from 
the class of 2000, gifts that "are very important to the rep- 
utation of the college," President Marc vanderHeyden 
said. 

"This will be great for the Peace and Justice Program 
getting going," Brian Greehan, senior class president and 
gift committee member, said. "It will be great to come 
back at our five year reunion and see a Peace and Justice 
Program established." 

The committee is hoping the senior class will donate 
$40,000 to the program, and that the Class of 1980 will 
match that amount. The committee believes this gift will 
benefit the entire campus, something they were afraid 
might not happen if they had started an endowment as the 
college suggested. 

"There are a lot of reasons that point toward giving an 
endowment, but the college is also supportive of this deci- 
sion," Assistant Director for Annual Giving Paul Leduc 
said. 

"We were told by the school that they really wanted 
us to give a scholarship. We decided we wanted some- 
thing physical, something on campus that we've done," 
committee member Krissy Klump said. 

Greehan said the plans for a peace and justice pro- 
gram need to be "a little more formalized" before the deci- 
sion is official. The committee has tentatively planned a 
non-profit social to help "kick it off," where a $10 admis- 
sion would go directly toward the class gift. 





The Star-Ship Alpha Omega, located in the library, donated by the Class of 1981 


campus now 


Some seniors are excited about the idea. Tisha 
Clifford said she has been to some of the class gift meet- 
ings and believes it's an obligation for seniors to give for 
their class gift. 

"The program they are leaning towards is certainly a 
good thing to do," Clifford said. 

Senior Tim Stratford said he received an e-mail from 
Greehan a couple months ago about the ideas for a class 
gift and said he would give money "if they have the pay- 
ment set up over a few years." 

Senior Ian White said,"I would be more than happy to 
give anything.” 

Other ideas proposed to the committee for a class gift 
included money to help build a new garage for St. 
Michael's Fire and Rescue and funding for new signs on 
North Campus. 

The minimum amount the class would have to raise 
to start an endowment is $25,000, committee member 
senior Lael Croteau said. That means that over half the 
senior class would have to give a minimum of $100 each. 

"As far as I know a very small number of seniors 
actually give, and the number that follow through on their 
pledge is even smaller," Croteau said. "If we can get 50 
percent of seniors to give, that would be great." 

Chris Ryan is one senior who doesn't plan on donat- 
ing any money toward the class gift. 

"How much do I pay to go to school here? I think 
that's sufficient. Plus, I don't receive any scholarships or 
anything," Ryan said. 

Tran Nguyen said she has received e-mails from the 
committee, but "that's all I know about it." She doesn't 
think she'll give to the fund because, "right now I have no 
money at all." 

Rit DiVenere, the associate vice president of 
institutional advancement, said 30 to 35 percent of St. 
Michael's alumni give back to the college on an annual 


Photo by Seth Cole 


basis. DiVenere said graduating seniors are encouraged to 
give a "token gift" of $5 or $10. 

He said while students have been less apt to give gifts 
when they are still in school, donations to the college play 
a significant role in the school's advancement. 

"We aren't looking for substantial contributions from 
recent graduates, but with graduation comes an obligation 
to give back," he said. 

Graduates such as Walter Liss, Class of 1952, feel the 
same way. He has donated at least $1,000 a year to 
St.Michael's for the past 30 years. He believes it is every 
alumnus' obligation to give back to their institution no 
matter how big or small the gift. 

"If it wasn't for the endowments they [St. Michael's] 
received, the students wouldn't receive their education," 
Liss said. 

"There is no institution in this country where a stu- 
dent pays the full cost of their education; the costs of edu- 
cation are just too expensive." 

Some of the donations St. Michael's receives aren't 
monetary. Laura Crain, director of collection services, 
said the library has benefited from donations of books and 
artwork as well as financial support. 


Pasqale Bruno Jr., Class of 1959, gave St. Michael's — 


two of his cookbooks, for example. Bruno works as the 
restaurant and food columnist for the Chicago Sun-Times. 

Many senior classes have given things such as art- 
work and money to build rooms for the library. Hanging 
in the stairway of the library is the gift of the Class of 
1981: the Star-Ship Alpha Omega, a piece of art given in 
memory of a fellow classmate who passed away. The 
class of 1997 worked with administration to give St. 
Michael's the brick sign on the hill, facing Route 15. 

The Class of 2000 hopes to leave a similar mark on 
St. Michael's College, "something that we can come back 
in 20 years to see," senior Matt Mostoller said. 
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Bible donated by Royal Hartigan from the Class of 1968 





Photo by Seth Cole — 
The welcome sign at the south entrance to the College was donated by the Class of 
1997 fant 
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A love that never changes 





By Steve Brady 
Guest Columnist 


This past summer began 
with a one month journey to 
Europe. Although I enjoyed my 
travels there, I was anxious to get 
back to the United States and 
continue rock climbing. 

Arriving in Vermont on Jun 
29, my friend Aaron Churchill 
and I built our tent home in the 
Smuggler’s Notch vicinity in 
Jeffersonville. 

Once we completed the 
house, Aaron and I looked for 
jobs. After searching for about 10 
minutes, we both gained employ- 
ment at Smuggler’s Notch Ski 
Resort. Aaron served hot dogs 
and I delivered pizzas. This was 
ideal since the jobs provided us 
with all the pizza and hot dogs 
our hearts desired -- and even 
some we didn’t. 

We equipped ourselves with 
the basics: shelter, food and 
work. And we were ready to 
climb. 

Aaron and I climbed nearly 
every day. The physical region of 
Smuggler’s Notch was now our 








backyard and playground. 

We climbed various routes 
on the cliffs as often as we could. 
Some days, we never got more 
than 10-feet off the ground, as 
we climbed on the boulders, an 
aspect of climbing cleverly 
termed boulding. 

One day, when we both 
worked late, we went night boul- 
dering. This usually entailed a 
strategic parking job so to aim 
the car headlights at the boulder 
with out casting shadows as we 
climbed. 

A valuable aspect Aaron and 
I learned this summer involves 
the independence and interde- 
pendence in climbing. 

We discovered that many 
qualities of climbing involve a 
great amount of independence. 

When I need to make a trou- 
blesome maneuver, I need to rely 
on myself, confident in my abili- 
ty. I must also have faith in my 
climbing partner's ability to hold 
the rope if I fall. 

Many aspects of climbing 
require a solo effort, but others 
aspects require the cooperation 
of the climbing party. 

The interdependence contin- 
ues off the cliff within the climb- 
ing community. 

Those that climb, all share in 
the sports common threads such 


as the physical and mental 
demands, the great views and the ~ 


vertical rocks. 
As the seasons change so 
does climbing, but Smuggler’s 
Notch remains our playground. 
The ice forms on the cliffs 
there. The climbing changes, but 
not the love of it. 


Photo by Matt Salter 


Steve Brady bouldering on “The Workout Wall’ in Smuggler’s Notch 


The editor’s last word: Thanks 





Juan Martinez-Lage 
Outdoors Editor 


During this semester the 
outdoors section published arti- 
cles with the goal of informing 
and entertaining The Defender’s 
readers. Since this is my last 
issue as the outdoors editor, and 
I would like to use this space to 
express a bit of my feelings. 

I want to thank all the peo- 


ple who worked to make this 
section possible every week. 

Thanks to all the people 
who opened their doors to 
reporters in search of interesting 
stories. 

Thanks to the reporters for 
the time and effort they spent. 
Thank you to the other editors 
for their advice. 

Thank you to all the readers. 
Over all, I want to thank mother 
nature because she _ provides 
what we need the most-- the out- 
doors. 

This may look like I have 
won an Oscar award from 
Hollywood, but I won much 
more than that. 

Thank you, good bye, and 
happy new millennium. 






Student plans a trip to Nepal 


By Shaun Green 
Staff Writer 


She hiked 265 miles along 
Vermont's Long Trail this sum- 
mer, which runs from the 
Massachusetts border to the 
Canadian border. Next semester 
she will trek across’ the 
Himalayas in Nepal. - 

Junior Andrea Henchey will 
leave her Windsor, Conn. home 
on Jan. 31 and arrive two days 
later in Katmandu, Nepal, the 
nation's capital. She will be the 
first St. Michael's student to trav- 
el to Nepal as a part of The 
School of International Training 
(SIT). 

SIT runs a study-abroad pro- 
gram in Brattleboro, Vt. 
Henchey went through an appli- 
cation process last spring and 
was one of 25 college students 
chosen in the United States to 
travel to Nepal, located south of 
China and north of India. She 
will see the country with these 
students and with students from 
the University of Tribhuvan in 
Katmandu. 

“I want to go to an exotic 
and developing nation. I visited 
Italy. Europe is similar to the 
United States. I want to experi- 
ence a place that is dramatically 
different. I may never have this 


chance again and it will be chal- . 


lenging," she said. 

While in Nepal, Henchey 
will not only experience the 
beautiful landscapes; she will be 
working on a research project 

Henchey looks forward to 
next semester, but understands 
the trip will be demanding. 

She is training for her jour- 
ney because she will be doing a 
lot of walking at high altitude. 

She runs and uses the stair- 
master on a daily basis. 

Henchey is used to back- 
packing, but she has been rock 


‘works 


climbing on the rock wall in 
Tarrant. 

"She is definitely at a high 
fitness level," said Todd Wright, 
director of the Wilderness 
Program. 

"She is an excellent student. 
She fulfills the mission of what 
type of student we are trying to 
produce at St. Mike's. Nepal will 
be a great experience for her," 
Wright said. 


Photo Courtesy Andrea Henchey 
Henchey along Long Trail with 
friend Leif Grimshaw 


Having received five or six | 


immunization shots in addition to 
her training her body is ready for 
Nepal. She already has a back- 
pack and clothing for her trip, but 
she still needs more supplies, 


temperatures. This should not be 
a problem for her, because she 
for Eastern Mountain 
Sports (EMS) in Conn. 

Henchey will be physically 
prepared for her outdoor adven- 
ture in Nepal, but she needs to 
learn the native language, Nepali. 
She will complete a 90-hour 
course on the language before 
arriving in Katmandu. 

Her love for outdoors began 
duringher childhood as a Girl 
Scout in her mother’s troop 








below zero degrees Fahrenheit 


Henchey is a wilderness 
team leader at St. Michael's. Her 
townhouse walls contain pictures 
of wildlife, mountains and 
natives of foreign lands from 
National Geographic. 

The junior decided to attend 
St. Michael's because of the loca- 
tion. "I knew I wanted to be in 
Vermont because of the Green 
Mountains and Adirondacks. I 
also wanted to be close to a 
Metropolitan arts area." 

She participated in a wilder- 
ness orientation the summer 
before her freshmen year. She 
has been guiding St. Michael's 
students through the Green 
Mountains and Adirondacks ever 
since. 

Henchey has done research 
on the country. 

She viewed on the Internet 
many pictures of Nepal, includ- 
ing temples and has learned that 
country is made up mainly of 
Hindus, but contains Buddhists 
as well. 

She says that while some peo- 
ple attend church, she finds the 
outdoors to be very spiritual. 

Henchey will stay with fam- 
ilies in rural villages. 

She will explore the © 
Himalayas in northern Nepal and 


view the wildlife, such as ele- 


phants in the southern part of the 
__ She hopes to catch a glimpse 
of Mt. Everest at some point dur- 
ing her journey, even if it is from 
a far distance. 

Henchey considers Wright to 
be her mentor. 

She says Wright believed in 
her and trusted her even when 
she did not trust herself. 

"IT am grateful to the 
Wilderness Program for giving 
me the confidence to hike the 
Long Trail and travel to Nepal. I 
doubt I would have confidence 
without the program." 








Photo Courtesy Andrea Henchey 


Henchey with Targhee in her hands, friends Leif Grimshaw and Marcia Lerario at Vermont/Canada border 
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St. Michael’s winter sports heating up 








Photo by Jen Calkins 





The Lady Knights run the floor in practice. 





Photo by Nate Thompson 


Photo by Nate Thompson 
Freshman Colin Kriwox (left) tries to get open on the wing 


Senior Warren Daniel and freshman Adam Johnson jump for a 
rebound in an exhibition game. 


Photo by Nate Thompson 
Senior Melanie Bouchard covers up the puck while sophomores Julie Brownell and Alli Meunier look on. 
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By Seth Cole 
Sports Editor 


Seven players scored at least 
seven points as the women’s bas- 
ketball team picked up its first 
win of the season with a 83-37 
victory over Concordia College 
Saturday. 

With the win, St. Michael’s 
took third place in the East 
Stroudsburg University Rotary 
Pocono Classic. 

St. Michael’s led 39-15 at 
halftime, then scored the first 10 
points of the second half to take a 
commanding lead. 

Senior Tara Clark led the 


Lady Knights earn first win of season 


Lady Knights with 18 points. She 
also added seven rebounds and 
four assists. 

Sophomore Erika Enge 
chipped in with 10 points, fresh- 
man Liz LeFebvre added nine. 
Freshman Tori Anderton and 
sophomore Emily Morse scored 
eight points apiece and freshman 
Piercyn Fields and junior Nadia 
DuBose had seven points each. 

On Friday the Lady Knights 
gave 14th-ranked Indiana (Penn.) 
University all they could handle 
before falling 64-57 in the open- 
ing round of the tournament. 

St. Michael’s held a four- 
point lead with seven minutes to 


Crossword Answers 





tate ly 


play, but Indiana scored eight 
unanswered points to take the 
lead for good. 

Carrie Maitland scored 17 
points to lead IUP, who improved 
to 6-0 on the season. 

Freshman Jes Hambley 
scored a career-high 20 points to 
lead the Lady Knights. She was 
making just her second collegiate 
start. 

Senior Christine Frauton 
added 12 points, while Clark tal- 
lied 11 points and 10 rebounds. 

St. Michael’s returns home 
to host Green Mountain College 
Saturday at 2 p.m. in the Ross 
Sports Center. 





By Seth Cole 
Sports Editor 


Junior Jason Harrington’s 
two third-period goals snapped a 
2-2 tie and led St. Michael’s to a 
4-2 victory over Wentworth 
Saturday night. 

Wentworth took a 2-0 lead in 
the first period with goals by 
Jamie Weiss and McGregor 
Chadwick. St. Michael’s 
responded by scoring the game’s 
final four goals en route to their 
sixth conference victory this sea- 
son. 

Freshman Martin Hyun and 
senior Jim Murphy tallied goals 


Ice Knights edge Wentworth 


two minutes and 28 seconds apart 
in the second period to tie the 
game. Hyun’s goal was his fourth 
of the season. 

Harrington gave St. 
Michael’s the lead for good one 
minute into the third period on a 
pass from Murphy. Harrington 
added an empty-net goal with 15 
seconds remaining. 

Freshman Ryan McGrath 
entered the game 15 minutes into 
the first period after sophomore 
starter Simon Theberge left with 
a knee injury. McGrath stopped 
all 20 shots he faced. 

The Ice Knights host in-state 
rival Norwich tonight at 7 p.m. 





Photo by Nate Thompson 


Defending champs honored at home opener — 


Seniors from last year’s national championship team joined members of this year’s Ice Knight squad at St. 
Michael’s home opener Nov. 13. Graduates Chris Davidson, Darren Beers, Jeff Roukes and John Coyle 
received their championship rings in the pre-game ceremony. 


Moybe one day we will sell cars, food and everything else you need. But right now, it’s great deals on textbooks every day. You con sove up to 40%, ond you'll get your books in 
| to 3 days. Not that you would, but don’t sweat using o credit cord. VorsityBooks.com is 100% guaranteed secure. Try saying that about o new SUV, 


SAVE UP TO 40% ON TEXTBOOKS. 
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azing presents a major problem among college campuses 


HAZING: 
Cont. from back cover 
Prior to the Decisions 


Program, created in 1995 by ath- 
etic administrators, athletes 

were not held to specific stan- 
dards of behavior other than 
_ those listed in the Student Code 
_ of Conduct. 

The driving force behind the 
decision program "was the fact 
that student athletes are role 
models for other students and the 

surrounding community," 
Assistant Athletic Director Zaf 
-Bludevich said. 









The Present 

St. Michael's "has a zero tol- 
_ erance for hazing and the conse- 
bg ences can be severe," accord- 
ing to the 1999-2000 Code of 
Conduct, and "Sanctions will 
apply to those initiating as well 

__ as receiving the hazing." 
-___ Unlike the social contracts 
_ binding varsity sports teams, 
_ Student  Association-funded 
campus organizations and club 
_ sports are encouraged to. partici- 
pate in the Decisions Program, 
"but because we haven't had any 
_ definite policies governing club 
_ sports, it was not put to me as a 
_ requirement," Doug Facey, pro- 
a of biology and women's 

_ Tugby coach, said. 

Facey said he thinks it is up 
to club officers, as leaders within 
_ the teams, to get students to par- 
oe ate in the program, not 
coaches or advisors. 





"This is one area that I see the 
philosophical difference between 
a club sport and a varsity sport; a 
greater role of student leader- 
ship," he said. 

Men's rugby coach Eric 
Nelson said the team signed this 
year's social contract, which 
included a reference to the issue 
of hazing and _ harassment. 
However, sophomore cross- 
country runner Andrew Sheridan 
said there is definitely more haz- 
ing with club sports and organi- 
zations. He said since the clubs 
have less restrictions, they feel 
less threatened about getting pun- 
ished for hazing and initiation rit- 
uals. 

"Some people just don't take 
it [hazing] seriously. I wouldn't 
go and tell people if I was being 
hazed," Sheridan said. 

Art Maerlender, men's rugby 
coach at St. Michael's, disagreed. 
He said since club sports have 
less resources and tend to get the 
"short end of things," team mem- 
bers feel more afraid of hazing 
consequences than varsity ath- 
letes and are less likely to partic- 
ipate in hazing. 

"A lot of varsity athletes get 
protected. They get more 
chances. A rugby player looks 
cross-eyed at someone and they 
get kicked out of school," 
Maerlender said. 

Senior Mike Staunton, presi- 
dent ‘of the rugby club, said his 
team is aware there is more pres- 
sure on club sports and organiza- 
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tions not to haze, because unlike 
a long-established varsity sport, 
the administration can take rugby 
away at any time. 

"At parties, we do a lot of 
group singing, because that's part 
of the rugby culture. That's sort 
of the basis for the team cama- 
raderie," Staunton said. 

A rugby player who wished 
to remain anonymous said there 
was a time when underclassmen 
rugby players had to worry about 
what might happen to them at 
team. gatherings, but those days 
have ended. 

"We're trying to think of 
alternatives that carry on the 
rugby tradition without including 
drinking and humiliation," the 
student said. 

There are still differing 
views between what athletes and 
administrators consider hazing. 

Lou DiMasi, assistant dean 
of students, director of residence 
life and men's ice hockey coach, 
said there are positive ways for a 
team to bond. 

"We do it through hard work; 
hard work breeds success. We 
win with hard work," DiMasi 
said. 

Huff, who called hazing, 
"horrible, embarrassing and dis- 
gusting,” said, "Even if Lou was- 
n't the coach and there wasn't a 
social contract, there wouldn't be 
hazing on the hockey team 


-because that's just not the way the - 


guys are." 
Not all St. Michael's athletes 





take the social contract seriously, 
Knortz said. 

"We can educate as much as 
we like, but people make their 
own decisions," she said. 

Senior men's soccer captain 
Mike DeFranco said the term 
hazing has a negative connota- 
tion. He thinks hazing is more 
about "team bonding, or team 
appreciation." At a campus party 
four years ago, some soccer play- 
ers bobbed blindfolded for 
bananas in a toilet as part of an 
initiation ritual, he said. 

"When I was initiated we did 
a lot of fun, stupid things. We 
weren't physically harmed or 
mentally abused," DeFranco said. 

Sheridan said a friend was 
on a St. Michael's team last year 
that took off their shirts at a party 
so the girl's team could write on 
them with permanent markers. 

Another St. Michael's stu- 
dent who wished to remain 
anonymous said two years ago, a 
St. Michael's men's team ran 
around the 200’s townhouses 
stuck together with cellophane 
wearing only boxer shorts. 

"It was hysterical because it 
was mostly my friends, but I'm 
sure they didn't want to be seen 
running around in their under- 
wear," the student said. 

Not all bonding activities 
among students are spent con- 
suming alcohol or undressing. __ 

Senior women's hockey cap- 
tain Shannon Hammond said 
most women are not mean to 


Pog bs 


“13800-293- 


each other, but instead are silly 
together. She said the team often 
meets for dinner and watches 
movies together. 

The Future 

The women's hockey team, 
recently elevated to varsity sta- 
tus, seems unconcerned about 
hazing becoming a major issue. 

Hammond said varsity hock- 
ey is an aggressive and competi- 
tive sport with a lot of peer pres- 
sure, but she does not think haz- 
ing will become a problem, at 
least until players build a solid 
tradition. 

The administration wants 
students to know there are 
resources available to support 
them if they choose to say no to 
hazing, Samara said. 

"My great concern with haz- 
ing is that I really want students 
to know they should always feel 
they have a choice to say, ‘this 
isn't right,'" he said. "We don't 
want people to feel victimized 
because they have an identity 
beyond their individual identity." 

Although improvements to 
the Athletic Department, like the 
Decisions Program, have been 
made over the years, all forms of 
hazing continue. 

"I think we're doing a good 
job, but we still have a ways to 
go. There is always room to do 
more. Things are not where they 


need to be, but they are better. 


The student organizations are 
only as good as the people 
involved," Bludevich said. 
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Winter break good for coaches 


Coaches able to have longer practices with less distractions 


By Seth Cole 
Sports Editor 


While most of the student 
body heads home next week for a 
month-long winter vacation, St. 
Michael’s winter sports athletes 
will spend the majority of their 
break on campus. 

Members of the men and 
women’s basketball, alpine and 
nordic skiing and swimming and 
diving teams, and the men’s ice 
hockey team, will have shorter 
breaks as they return to campus 
to continue their seasons. 
Coaches feel this period is bene- 
ficial because teams can practice 
longer and implement new plays 
and training methods without the 
challenge of students keeping up 
with school work. 

The men’s basketball team 
departs for the break after their 
game on the 21st at the College 
of St. Rose. They must be back 
for practice the day after 
Christmas. This gives the players 
a few days off to enjoy them- 
selves and visit family, and when 
they return, this gives the coach- 
ing staff three weeks of undivid- 
ed attention, Head Coach Tom 
O’Shea said. 

“From a coaching stand- 
point, we have more time to put 
in a few more plays, and we have 
more time to practice. All the 
players have to concern them- 
selves with is basketball,” 
O’Shea said. 

The women’s basketball 
team departs Dec. 19 and returns 


Dec. 28. Their first game during 
the break is a Jan. 2 game at 
UMass-Lowell. 

The men and women’s 
alpine and nordic ski teams do 
not begin their seasons until Jan. 
22, but the teams will most likely 
come back from the break on Jan. 
3, Head Coach Rogan Connell 
said. 

“T feel it’s important to give 
them a good two-week break 
from school, just so they can go 
home and relax,” Connell said. 
“By coming back on the third, it 
gives them two weeks to train 
before school starts.” 

Connell said his team does 
not miss a beat during the break, 
Most of the skiers train with club 
teams while they are away from 
school. When they come back, 
they practice at least three hours 
daily, he said. 

“We are pretty busy during 
those two weeks. Our main focus 
is to get just as much training in 
as we can,” Connell said. 

The swimming and diving 
team heads south during the win- 
ter break. According to Coach 
Jim Donoghue, the team will 
meet in Boston after New Year’s 
Day and fly to Florida, where 
they will spend a week compet- 
ing against colleges such as 
Salem State and Northern 
Michigan University. 

When the team returns from 
Florida on Jan. 13, they will prac- 
tice twice a day until classes 
resume on Jan. 17. 

The men’s ice hockey team 


returns from the winter recess 
Dec. 27, to prepare for the 
Norwich University New Year’s 
Tournament Dec. 30-31. Knortz 
said most hockey players will go 
home after this tournament and 
“won’t return until Jan. 3.” 

The hockey team also plays 
in the Plattsburgh Cardinal 
Classic Jan. 7-8. 

During the Christmas break, 
all students that remain on cam- 
pus will be allowed to stay in 
their own houses, the second year 
that St. Michael’s has done this. 
Previously, the college put all 
athletes in common housing, 
Knortz said. 

“There are advantages and 
disadvantages to both situations. 
With the current case, people get 
to live in their own homes, sleep 
in their own bed, and so forth. 
However, it definitely costs more 
for utilities, such as heat and 
water,” Knortz said. 

Another expense that the 
college must account for is feed- 
ing athletes. Knortz said Alliot 
remains open for each meal, but 
on a limited basis, and that it 
costs St. Michael’s “approxi- 
mately $10 a day per person” to 
feed them. 

The men’s and women’s bas- 
ketball teams are the only two 
athletic programs that will be on 
campus for New Year’s Day, an 
intentional decision the Athletic 
Department made “to minimize 
the number of students on cam- 
pus through the Y2K period,” 
Knortz said. 


Edwards a ‘role model,’ Chandler says 


EDWARDS 
Cont. from back cover 


“He always had a good rela- 
tionship with the players,” 
Montana said. 

At the moment he’s helping 
freshmen Adam Johnson and 
Jared Chandler strengthen 
aspects of the games. 

“He knows a lot about the 
game and is a role model,” 
Chandler said. 

As a former post player him- 


self, the 6-foot-7-inch Edwards 
helps Johnson with his post 
moves, O’Shea said. 

O’Shea also thinks that 
Edward’s experience helps the 
team because of his past associa- 
tion with successful programs. 
He “knows what it takes to be 
successful,” O’ Shea said. 

Motivating players is a skill 
which St. Michael’s basketball 
players praise in Edwards. 

“Dean speaks and listens to 
players and is a motivational 
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Alves, Poelaert named 
Division II All-Americans 


Senior Seanna Poelaert (right) and junior Sarah Alves were recently 
named to the 1999 National Field Hockey Coaches Association 
Division II All-American team. Poelaert, who set a school record 
with 47 points, repeats as a first-team member. Alves was named to 
the second team, earning All-American honors for the first time. 
Both were first-team NE-10 Conference selections this year. 


coach,” junior Lonnie Bradley 
said. 

Off the court, Edwards also 
helps players become better stu- 
dent-athletes by supervising them 
during study hall. 

As for the future of St. 
Michael’s basketball, he believes 
“the groundwork is set and will 
continue building.” [especially 
with five new teams coming into 
the league next year.] 

“Edwards is just a real classy 
person,” Montana said. 
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Freshman Chad Lauze (8) attempts to score in a recent game against 
Salve Regina. He registered a hat trick earlier in the year. 


Offense sparks Ice 
Knight’s win streak 


Team scores 57 goals in five games 


By Drew Millikin 
Staff Writer 


After losing their first two 
games, being held to only six 
goals in the process, it looked as 
though a long, cold winter was in 
store for the St. Michael’s Ice 
Knights. 

Recently though, the Ice 
Knights became an offensive 
machine, rolling over six of their 
last seven opponents, outscoring 
them 63-14. 

Their first two losses came 
during the Pepsi Invitational in 
Potsdam, N.Y. against Cortland 
and Potsdam, two highly compet- 
itive Division II teams. 

“We jumped right into the 
fire,’ Head Coach Lou DiMasi 
said. “Those were hard games, 
and I think we fared well.” 

The team had only seven 
practices entering the tournament 
and that had some effect on their 
play, senior captain Josh Ralph 
said. 

After that weekend, several 
line changes were made, includ- 
ing one that moved freshman for- 
ward Chris Gross to Ralph and 
junior Jason Harrington’s line. 
Since then there has been no 
stopping Ralph. 

Ralph scored seven points as 
the Ice Knights ran over Nichols 
College 19-1 on Nov. 27. He set 


two St. Michael’s scoring records 


against Salve Regina Nov. 13 
with seven assists and nine 
points. 

“The key is that we kept 
working after we gained the 
lead,” Ralph said. 

As of Dec. 1, Ralph led the 
ECAC in five scoring categories: 
points (25), goals (nine), assists 
(16), power play points (eight) 
and power play goals (six). 

Harrington, who is second in 
the ECAC with 22 points, and 
Ralph were named the 
ECAC/CCM Players of the Week 
last week. Gross, who bie ee 
points so far this year, was named 
Rookie of the Week. => 

“We know we can find th 
net,” DiMasi said. “We can only 
look at today in practice in order 
to be successful.” Sa 

The next few games will be 
a true test for the Ice Knights, as 
they play two straight games 
against Division III national 
power and in-state rival Norwich 
University. ; 

Ralph realizes that it will be 
difficult to keep up the nearly 
eight goals-per-game average the 
team has managed so far, but he 
believes the team will still find a 
way to put pressure on opposing 
defenses. 

“Tt would be really hard to 
keep up the high scoring,” Ralph 
said. “But I think we can still 
average four or five goals a 
game.” 


| Friday 12/10 
Men’s basketball vs. Bloomfield 


(NJ) College 7 p.m. 


Saturday 12/11 


Women’s basketball vs. Green 
- Mountain College 2 p.m. 
___.... Swimming and diving vs. Bentley 
11:30 a.m. 
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Only once has the outcome 
of a game transcended sport to 
ignite a flame of patriotism so 
bright that it engulfed the spirits 
of every American citizen: The 
semifinal game of the 1980 win- 
ter Olympics in Lake Placid, 

N.Y., known simply as the 
"Miracle on Ice." 

The 1980 USA _ Hockey 
Team was a group of upstart ama- 
teurs mostly from the Northeast 

and north Midwest. Only a hand- 

ful of these players had any 
championship experience, and 
that was at the college level. 

The 1980 Russian Hockey 
Team was an explosive group of 
experienced professionals who 
won five of the previous six 

~~ Olympic gold medals, and was 

‘ the undisputed world's best hock- 
ey team. ; 

~ While Russia and the United 
States were eons apart in hockey, 
they were just a missile's range 
away politically. It was the 
height of the Cold War; Iranians 
held Americans hostage, 


The Mighty Men of Milan: a 





By Seth Cole 
Sports Editor 


The greatest sports moment 
of the century did not come from 
the professional ranks, nor did it 

come from the college game, or 
the Olympics. 


Russians occupied Afghanistan 
and President Jimmy Carter 
announced that the United States 
would boycott the upcoming 
summer games in Moscow. 

Under this hanging cloud of 
political tension, the Red-White 
and Blue took the ice in an exhi- 
bition game against the Red 
Army. 

"We were in awe," recalled 
United States captain Mike 
Eruzione. 

Lead by _ their goalie 
Vladislav Tretiak, who would go 
on to become the first Russian 
inducted into the Hockey Hall of 
Fame, Russia defeated the United 
States 10-3. 

"It was like a high school 
team playing a peewee team," 
future NHL player Neal Broten 
said. "We were overwhelmed. 
They must have had the puck for 
58 minutes." 

USA fans weren't ready to 
concede anything however, and 
when fate brought the two teams 
back together in the semifinal 
round of the tournament, red- 


‘white-and blue flags were every- 


where streaming to the roar of U- 
S-A by the crowd. 

The United States surprised 
the Soviets early in the game 
tying the score on a rebound goal 
by Mark Johnson late in the first 
period. 
Feeling his team needed a 
wake up call, Russian coach 
Viktor Tikhonov pulled Tretiak, 


No, the greatest moment in 
sports over the last 100 years was 
45 years ago when a team of 
seven high school basketball 
players achieved the impossible. 

In 1954, the men’s basket- 
ball team at Indiana’s Milan High 
School, with a total enrollment of 
162 students, gave the town and 
the state something to talk about. 
The team rolled through the reg- 
ular season, having lost only two 
games, and made it all the way to 
the state championship game. 
Milan was the smallest school 
ever to reach the final in Indiana 
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Members of the 1954 Milan High School basketball team pose with the 
Indiana State Championship trophy. 
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The Greatest Sports 
Moments “ He Century 








Photo courtesy of www.cbssportsline.com 
USA Hockey team members celebrate on the ice following their improbable 4-3 victory over Russia in th 
semifinals of the 1980 Olympics. 





his star goal tender, and replaced 
him with backup goalkeeper 
Vladimir Mishkin. 

Many would later speculate 
that Tikhonov wanted to show 
the world he could defeat the 
United States without his star 


player, but it was never proven. 


With the game tied at three 
Eruzione beat Mishkin on a blast 
from the point to put the United 
States up by one. 

Eruzione scored just prior to 
the halfway point of the final 
period and later said the last half 
period "was the longest 10 min- 
utes of my life." 


The Russians _ frantically 


history. 

Milan’s opponent in the 
championship game was Muncie 
Central High School, a much 
larger school who had won four 
state titles. So the stage was set: 
David versus Goliath. 

Coach Marvin Wood and the 
Milan Indians’ plan against the 
bigger, quicker Bearcats was to 
work hard, grab a lead, then slow 
the game down and hope it would 
last. For one half the plan 
worked, as Milan opened up a 
23-17 halftime lead. 

However, a determined 
Muncie team came out strong in 
the third quarter, holding Milan 
to just three points in the quarter 
and knotting the score at 26 
entering the final period. It 
appeared the clock would strike 
midnight for the cinderella team. 

Muncie made a pair of foul 
shots early in the fourth quarter to 
take a two-point lead. Milan real- 
ized that their only chance would 
be to hold the ball and keep the 
game close. For over four min- 
utes, Milan’s talented guard, 
Bobby Plump, held the ball near 
mid-court, amidst the cheers and 
jeers of 15,000 fans in 
Indianapolis’ Butler Fieldhouse. 


tried for a tying goal, but time ran 
out. The words of television 
commentator Al Michael's spoke 
for thousands of fans all at once 
when he said: "Do you believe in 
miracles? Yes!" The United 
States had won 4-3. 

The Americans went on to 
beat Finland in the gold medal 
game, but to most hockey fans 
the Americans hadn't beaten the 
Fins for the gold medal, they had 
taken it from Russians. 

"The thing that strikes me 
[about the game] is that it 
touched a lot of people in the 
United States," Eruzione said. 
"More than we ever thought. So 


many people felt a part of it. 50 
years from now, it'll still be spe- 
cial for a lot of people." 

In Tretiak's opinion, "it sev- 
ered the head of the team when 
he went out of the game," 
Eruzione said. But to that theory 
he responded, "we got four, if he 
stayed in the game we might have 
had six." 

While many of the heroes 
from that 1980 team went on to 
play in the NHL, Mike Eruzione, 
the most memorable of the group, 
did not. He said he could not in 
his wildest dreams ever imagine 
accomplishing anything greater 
than what he had just done. 


real-life fairy tale 


Finally, Milan’s other stand- 
out guard, Ray Craft, tied the 
game at 28 with two minutes to 
play. After the teams exchanged 
baskets, Milan got the ball back 
with 30 seconds left. They decid- 
ed to play for one shot. 

As the Indianapolis Star elo- 
quently wrote the next day, “not 
one of the 15,000 souls in the 
fieldhouse doubted that Bobby 
was going to shoot.” 

Sure enough, Plump worked 
the clock down, then drove and 
buried a jumper with three sec- 
onds remaining in the game. 
Muncie could not get off another 
shot. The fairy tale season was 
complete. 

If the story ended here, it 
would be a great example of how 
dreams really can come true. 
However, it’s the way these 
teenage boys were idolized after- 
wards that makes this the greatest 
sports moment of the 20th 
Century. 

The day after the champi- 
onship game, a parade was held 
through the main street of Milan, 
population 1,150, honoring the 
team. An estimated 40,000 peo- 
ple were on hand, crowding the 
streets to the point where fire 


trucks and police cars could bare- 
ly make their way through. 
Several neighboring towns got in 
on the act, and backed up traffic 
for 18 miles. Even Milan’s fierce 
rival, Sunman, greeted their con- 
temporaries with a band and a 
color guard. 

After the parade, Coach 
Wood spoke to the throng of sup- 
porters: “Before each game we 
reminded ourselves of the four 
things necessary to win the tour- 
ney: determination, confidence, 
alertness and a little bit of luck. 
We had all, including that little 
bit of luck.” 

The story of Milan High 
School was the driving force 
behind the 1986 Oscar-winning 
movie Hoosiers, that elevated 
Plump into Indiana lore. Since 
that time, Plump went on to play 
collegiately at Butler, start his 
own restaurant (aptly named 
Plump’s Last Shot restaurant) 
and write a book titled “Bobby 
Plump ... Last of the Small Town 
Heroes.” 

The “Mighty Men of Milan” 
is a story that we all want to 
accept. It’s a real-life fairy tale 
that happens in sports only once a 
century. 
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Athletes, coaches speak out about hazing 


Students dont always agree with administration about controversial issue 


By Karen Pelkey 
and Sarah Newton 
Staff Editors 


What St. Michael's students 
often consider fun activities and 
bonding, administrators consider 
hazing. As a result, many stu- 
dents are reluctant to talk about 
the activities teams participate in. 

Senior field hockey captain 
Seanna Poelaert said she thinks 
students are cautious about 
speaking out when they know 
about hazing activities on cam- 
pus because of "extreme social 
ramifications for ratting someone 
out." 

Junior men's swim team cap- 
tain Drew Millikin said, “Unless 
it gets way out of hand, it is not 
likely that teams will seek help 
from administrators.” 

However, senior women's 
tennis captain Kelly Spelman 
said students who are hazed are 
not always innocent victims. 

"I think a lot of it [hazing] is 
usually blamed on team captains 
or upperclassmen, but you have 
to at some point decide what 
crosses the line and you need to 
speak up for yourself," she said. 

There is a fuzzy line between 
team spirit and hazing, Athletic 
Director Geri Knortz said. 

The St. Michael's Student 
Code of Conduct defines hazing 
as "Any activity which intention- 
ally or recklessly endangers the 
physical or mental health of a 
person, or which violates the dig- 
nity of another person." 

It is further defined as "any 
activity that is expected of some- 
one to join a group or team that 
humiliates, degrades, abuses, or 
endangers them, regardless of 
intention or willingness to partic- 
ipate." 

Students may agree to partic- 
ipate in activities because they 
seem fun. However, the desire to 


be a part of something may cause 
them to make poor decisions and 
submit to peer pressure, Michael 
Samara, dean of students and 
vice president for student affairs 
said. 

Sophomore Fire and Rescue 
member Elizabeth Tardugno dis- 
agreed. She said initiation activ- 
ities help a team or group bond. 

"Hazing isn’t meant to hurt 
anybody, but to embarrass you 
and to have fun, to laugh. You 
need this in any aspect of your 
life," she said. 

There are three stages of sen- 
lority associated with Fire and 
Rescue, Tardugno said. In the 
first semester as a member every- 
one is friendly while "rookies" 
learn the basics, she said. 

In the second semester, 
"rookies become probates” that 
are qualified to respond to calls 
with senior members, she said. 

Although Tardugno declined 
to comment specifically about 


seniority parties, she said most of 
them involve alcohol use. 

"Drinking _is usually 
involved to make it easier for you 
because you're probably going to 
make a fool of yourself," 
Tardugno said. 

Director of Safety and 
Security and head of Fire and 
Rescue Peter Soons - said, 
“[When] you haze you not only 
put yourself at risk but also put 
the organization and team at 
tisk." 

Tardugno said if someone 
feels uncomfortable the group 
does not force him or her to par- 
ticipate. 

Senior Joe Huff, a former 
hockey captain, disagreed with 
the option of saying no. 

"You have no choice in the 
matter, from my own experience, 
if you're hazed. 

“You have to be a really 
strong person to speak up against 
it," he said. 





The Past 

In 1982, a task force of fac- 
ulty, staff and students conducted 
a comprehensive study of the St. 
Michael's Athletic es ee 
which elevated lacrosse, men's — 
ice hockey. and women's a, 7 





. 


were providing stake athletes - 
with a solid learning and athletic 
experience,” he said. = 

“Others were perceived as 
having a dangerously high lack 
of commitment and resources 
associated with them, and as A 
were dropped.” 

Rugby went from varsity sta- _ 
tus to a club sport, and varsity — 
football was dropped completely, 
Samara said. 
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Coach Edwards lends Division I experience 


By Gerd Stodiek 
Staff Writer 


The experience of playing 
Division I basketball at Rider 
University is part of the appeal of 
first-year men’s _ Assistant 
Basketball Coach Dean Edwards. 

After playing in the NCAA 
tournament twice, facing the 
University of Kentucky and the 
University of Connecticut, 
Edwards said he enjoyed sur- 
rounding himself with the best 
competition. 

Successful NBA players 
such as Jamal Mashburn, Walt 
Williams and Kerry Kittles were 
among the competition he was up 
against. 

“It so happened that with 
free education I was able to 
play,” Edwards said. 

In his junior and senior years 
he started appreciating the advan- 


ess he gained from Deane a stu- 
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Photo by Jen Calkins 
Edwards played collegiately at Division I Rider University, appearing 
twice in the NCAA Tournament. 





dent-athlete. 

“A lot of people helped me, 
so I wanted to give something 
back and talk to kids about what 
I’ve done,” he said. 

Time management and 
camaraderie were elements he 
learned to appreciate as he 
thought about becoming ; a coach, 
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Edwards said. 

He took on his first job as an 
assistant coach at Union College, 
a Division [II school in 
Schenectady, N.Y. 

Making the transition from a 
volunteer coaching position in 
North Carolina, Edwards was 
now closer to his hometown of 


Buffalo, N.Y. 

“Family is important to 
him,” said Bob Montana, head 
coach at Union. 

Montana said he was sii za 
very fond of Edward’s recruiting 
skills and his evaluation of tal- — 
ent. id oe 

“He was a good player him- 
self, so he knows what it takes,” 
said Montana. 

After two years at Union, 
Edwards learned of a job open- 
ing through St. Michael’s other 
men’s. Assistant Basketball 
Coach, Paul Culpo. 

Head Coach Tom O’Shea 
said Edwards is able to relate to. 
players very well. 

“He hasn’t been away from 
playing that long, so he’s good 
with the players,” O’Shea said. 
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